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I. IDEALISM 


“here are, it is true, people still reverentially disposed 
to the story of the immaculate conception, as there 
are of course those who believe that true philosophical 
wisdom is but some kind of divine communication. 
It will perhaps not be a mark of serious preoccupation 
to judge the comparative credulity of the two fictions. 
But it will be unwise to ignore the special difficulties 
created by the latter for a sober understanding of the 
Indian philosophical tradition, for it is from this claim 
of being essentially revealed that our idealistic outlook 
always sought its sanction and its authority, its 
grandeur and its aura. 

In a sense, indeed, that is only to be expected. 
Designed above all to despise the material world and 
invoked at every step to pretend that the evils and 
iniquities therein are after all unreal, how could ideal- 
ism find its ultimate justification in the world itself 24 
It could as well be contended that the usurper sought 
support from the usurped, the hangman from the 
condemned. Idealism had thus only heaven to fall 
back upon. Nothing short of a miracle could comple- 
tely undermine the mundane. 

This pretension to a divine genealogy of the 


idealistic outlook is intriguing. Evidently, it was 
intended to cover up its real genealogy, which, as we 


shall see, is neither healthy nor holy- The cupboard 
had a corpse to hide. Before opening it, however, we 
may take a closer look at the cupboard itself, 1.e. to 
see how persistent the myth of the divine sanction for 
idealism had in fact been. 


p 


The idealistic philosophy that enjoys the widest 
popularity both in and outside our academic circle is 
popularly called the Vedanta, though more strictly its 
name is the Advaita Vedanta. Its main point is that 
the self, in the sense of pure consciousness, is the only 
reality or Brahman and as such the material world 
does not exist. The decisive proof in favour of this 
view, as claimed by its foremost representative Sam-. 
kara, is that it is based upon direct revelation as, 
embodied in the Upanisads. Here is how Dasgupta? 
sums up his position: ‘“‘Samkara’s method of explain- 
ing the absolutist Vedanta creed does not consist in 
proving the Vedanta to be aconsistent system of meta- 
physics, complete in all parts, but in so interpreting 
the Upanisad texts as to show that they all agree in 
_ holding the Brahman to be the self and that alone to 
be the only truth. Reason with Samkara never occu- 
pied the premier position; its value was considered 
only secondary, only so far as it helped one to the 
right understanding of the revealed scriptures, the 
Upanisads....From his own position Samkara was thus 
not bound to vindicate the position of the Vedanta as 
a thoroughly rational system of metaphysics. For its 
truth did not depend upon its rationality but on the 
authority of the Upanisads’’. 

Of course, it needs too much veneration fr these 
texts to see a single philosophical view being consis- 
tently worked out throughout all the Upanisads. 
“That the Upanisads teach not one but various - 
systems’, observed Bhandarkar® ‘‘must follow from 
the fact that they are compilations, just as the Rgveda- 
samhita is”. “If anything’’, says Thibaut,* “tis evident 
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even On a cursory review of the Upanisads—and the 
impression so created is only strengthened by a more 
careful investigation—it is that they do not constitute a 
systematic whole....Not only are the doctrines expoun- 
ded in the different Upanisads ascribed to different 
teachers but even the separate sections of one and the 
same Upanisad are assigned to different authorities’. 

There is thus an obvious risk in subscribing to 
Deussen’s view that ‘‘all the Upanisads treat of the 
same subject, the Brahman and the Atman’’.5 Not 
that the Upanisads do not treat the subject. Asa 
matter of fact, the doctrine of the Brahmanand Atman 
did have the greatest importance in the texts. Still it 
is important to remember that ‘‘their inner structure 
reveals that they are heterogeneous in their material 
and compound in their composition’’,® that in these 
‘the various strands of thought are almost inextri- 
cably interwoven and the teaching presented is with 
difficulty reduced to self-consistency”.? 

In the medley of metaphysical and proto—meta- 
_ physical speculations of the Upanisads what particu- 
larly interests us here is the one that contained the 
potentials of the later Advaita philosophy, i.e. Indian 
idealism in its finally extravagant form commonly 
associated with the name of Samkara. Of course, 
Samkara himself persistently claimed that this 
philosophy was nothing but a systematic elaboration 
of the fundamental teaching of the Upanisads. 
Historicaliy, however, this can be accepted as true 
only when we take into consideration the contribution 
of some Buddhists who intervened between the 
Upanisads and the Advaita philosophers, because it 
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was in their hands that the idealistic outlook naively 
posed in the Upanisads first acquired philosophical 
sophistication. As a matter of fact, practically 
everything that was philosophically worthwhile in the 
later Advaita version of Indian idealism was already 
evolved by these Buddhists. They are generally known 
by their self-styled distinction, the Mahayanists or the 
followers of the Great Vehicle, as contrasted with the. 
earlier Buddhists whom they despised as the 
Hinayanists or the followers of the Lower Vehicle. 
The so-called Mahayanists developed two new schools 
of philosophy, called the Madhyamaka and the 
Yogacara, defending the idealistic outlook in two 
ways, known respectively as the Sunyavada (doctrine 
of the void) and Vijfanavada (the doctrine that ideas 
alone are real). 

Samkara himself, with all his bitter sectarian 
animosity’ for these Buddhists, did in fact draw so 
much upon them that he was rightly characterized by 
some of his opponents as merely a disguised | 
Buddhist®. A sharp religious frontier, in other words, 
did not prevent a largescale smuggling of philosophical 
formulations. Interestingly, the same was true of the 
Mahayanists themselves. They did, no doubt, receive 
the basic clues to their world-denying philosophy from 
the Upanisadic texts. Buta frank admission of this 
was as difficult for them as it was for Samkara to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to these Buddhists: 
the Upanisads were after all Brahmanical scriptures - 
with which the Buddhists could have formally nothing . 
to do. 

Nevertheless, as representatives of the idealistic 
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philosophy, these Buddhists too felt obliged to show 
some kind of divine sanction or scriptural authority 
for their own standpoint. This proved a_ peculiarly 
difficult problem for them. The founder of their creed 
was after all an historical person, a human being who, 
moved by the sufferings of his fellow beings, preached 
a religion ‘‘to bring quietude of heart’’!° by ‘‘subduing 
the mental intoxicants that are generated even in this 
present life’.14. He was therefore too realistic to 
encourage useless metaphysical speculation or even to 
have a belief in God, the prayers and sacrifices to 
whom could be recommended as a remedy for human 
miseries. The Buddha’s own emphasis was essentially 
on the right understanding of suffering and the way 
out of it, which consisted mainly in the observance of 
certain codes of conduct. Moreover, much to the 
disadvantage of the so-called Mahayanists, the 
Buddha’s explicit distaste for metaphysics was already 
codified in the canonical literature of the Buddhists 
before the human personality of the creed was washed 
_ away from historical memory.” 

In these circumstances, what could the Mahaya- 
nists do to invent a divine sanction for their idealistic 
metaphysics, and this from the Buddhistic point of 
view ? Apparently they were left with no other alter- 
native than to tamper with ‘historical facts and fabri- 
cate scriptural texts. 

The exact origin of the Mahayana may be a 
matter for further historical research. But we cannot 
reject outright the view persistently asserted in the 
Buddhist tradition that the Mahasamghikas — the 
monks that were the first to break off from the ortho- 
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dox creed about a hundred years after the death of 
the Buddha-were the real forerunners of the Maha- 
yana- Theologically the main point of departure of 
these Mahasamghikas was the theory of Lokottara 
Buddha which they evolved. They refused any 
longer to believe that the Buddha was an historical 
person, a human being; he was conceived instead as 
essentially supernatural or a veritable deity. The | 
Mahayanists carried this tendency further and in their 
view the Buddha became virtually the God. New 
biographies had accordingly to be manufactured to 
wash away with myths and superstitions the histo- 
ricity of the Buddha. This was done in the Mahavastu 
and the Lalitavistara, of which the first could bea 
Mahasamghika work but the second was characteris- 
tically Mahayana. 

In this as in many other respects the vee 
represented a complete break with the spirit of original 
Buddhism. Here is how Stcherbatsky® describes 
the break: ‘“‘ When we see an atheistic, soul-denying 
philosophic teaching of a path to personal Final 
Deliverance, consisting in an absolute extinction of 
life, and a simple worship of the memory ofits human | 
founder, —when we see it superseded by a magnificent 
High Church with a Supreme God, surrounded by a 
numerous pantheon anda host of Saints, a religion 
highly devotional, highly ceremonious and clerical, 
with an ideal of Universal Salvation of all living 
creatures, a Salvation by the divine grace of Buddhas . 
and Bodhisattvas, a Salvation not in annihilation but 
in eternal life, -we are fully justified in maintaining 
that the history of religions has scarcely witnessed 
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such a break between the new and the old within the 
pale of what nevertheless continues to claim common 
descent from the same religious founder ”. 

Two things were obviously needed to substantiate 
the claim of continuity of the Mahayana with the 
original teachings of the Buddha. These were the 
fabrication of myths and the fabrication of scriptural 
texts. The Mahayanists did both. They denied that 
the Mahayana was “anything save the true doctrine 
of the Buddha, which, however, as too important and 
abstruse was not made known generally by the master, 
a fact which accounts for its non-appearance in the 
Pali canon or at least for its comparative insignifi- 
cance.”!4 They spread the rumour that the ‘‘Buddha 
had preached a higher truth toa select few and that 
this truth was to be revealed after a passage of five 
centuries after the Nirvana, i.e. the higher truth was to 
be propagated only when the porta had practised 
the lower truth.’ 

The reference to the five centuries after the 
Nirvana was quite pointed, because round about this 
time there came into being — mysteriously though — 
a number of scriptural texts supporting the Mahayana 
position. Written in hybrid Sanskrit, these are called 
the Mahdaydana-sitras. The more important of these 
are the Prajradparamita, Samddhiraja, Lankdvatara, 
Saddharma-pundarika, etc. which, although called 
sutras, were actually written in verse and running 
prose rather than in tbe style of cryptic aphorisms. 
Though containing much of proto-philosophical decla- 
rations, these appear to us to-day to be on the whole 
a mass of quasi-mystical theology, the main purpose 
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of which was to make a cult of the Buddha, the God, 
with karuna (compassion) and bodhi (enlightenment) ; 
this compassion of the Buddha could be aroused by 
the act of worship to bring about the universal salva- 
tion. This is how the Buddha’s own denial of God 
recoiled back on Buddhism, and the Mahayana 
became in fact the Vehicle for all sorts of supersti- 
tions. 


To soothe an uneasy conscience caused by attri- 


buting high scriptural authority to these late texts, 
the Mahayana Buddhists started to believe in right 
earnest that the books had not actually come into 
being abruptly. They were imagined to be actually 
surviving among some jungle tribe called the Nagas. 
While Nagarjuna, the first great champion of the 
Mahayana, dissatisfied with his own former affiliation 
to the more orthodox standpoint of Buddhism, 
wandered as a pilgrim student from the Himalayas to 
the seas and in the course of these sojourns he came 
across the records of the Transcendental Wisdom 
(Prajfiaparamita) as preserved among the Nagas. 
“To use modern language, we can say that Nagarjuna 
discovered the records of the Buddha’s secret sermons 
called Prajidparamitaé among an obscure tribe with 
serpent totem”. Could it really be that Nagarjuna 
was the real author of the Prajidpdramita and the 
myth of his discovering it was designed only to cover 
up this fact? The older or orthodox Buddhists bluntly 
said this.1® In any case, this much is certain that the 
philosophical position for which Nagarjuna developed 
a highly sophisticated defence was, in the Prajiapara- 
mita, ‘“‘neatly packed into a magic formula’ and 
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dogmatically presented on the authority of the Buddha. 

Along with all the theological dogmas a strong 
proto-metaphysical tendency showed itself in the 
Mahaydana-sitras, which, much in the manner of 
echoing the Upanisadic idealism, wanted clearly to 
undermine the felt reality of the physical world. This 
felt reality, called samvrti satya (empirical truth), was 
real only from the point of view of our practical exis- 
tence and had no ultimate validity or paramarthika 
satya (transcendental truth). From this world-deny- 
ing emphasis of the Mahaydna-sitras there finally 
emerged two schools of idealistic philosophy, the 
Madhyamaka and the Yogacara, both established on 
the secure foundation of scriptural authority, however 
laborious might have been the mannerin which the 
Mahayanists invented it. 

This, in short, is the history of Indian idealism. 
It was first clearly, though naively, posed in one trend 
of the Upanisadic speculations. It was next taken up 
and repeated in a dogmatic manner in the Mahayana- 
_ satras. The Madhyamikas (i.e. the followers of the 
Madhyamaka philosophy), and after them the Yoga- 
caras, evolved for it a systemic philosophical defence. 
Finally, it was given the widest popularity in the 
orthodox Brahmanical circles by the Advaita Vedan- 
tists like Samkara and his predecessor Gaudapada. 
At each step of its development, however, the idealistic 
outlook sought its ultimate sanction in divine autho- 
rity or scriptural revelation. 

Much is of course written by our modern scholars 
to establish all sorts of differences between the idealis- 
tic philosophies, particularly of the Mahayana Buddh- 
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ists and the Advaita Vedantists. From the point of 
view of the modern materialist, however, these differ- 
ences are notso momentous. The family quarrel bet- 
ween the idealists themselves often appears, in Lenin’s 
words, as ‘‘a dispute between a man who believes in 
a yellow devil and aman who believes in a green 
devil ’’!”. ** Thousands of shades of varieties of philo- 
sophical idealism are possible,” he says, ‘‘and itis | 
always possible to create a thousand and first shade; 
and to the author of this thousand and first little 
system what distinguishes it from the rest may appear 
to be momentous. From the standpoint of material- 
ism, however, these distinctions are absolutely unessen- 
tial. What is essential is the point of departure ”’.8 


What, then, is this point of departure? For the 
purpose of seeing it clearly we may go back to the 
earliest manifestation of the idealistic outlook in 
Indian philosphy, i.e. to the Upanisads. There is a 
peculiar advantage in doing this. For these were the 
days of proto-philosophy and the thinkers then did not 
much bother to use subterfuges and critical manoeuv- 
res to conceal the raw consequences of their stand- — 
point. Rather, by boldly defending everything about 
the idealistic outlook, they enable us to see somewhat 
clearly where this philosophy came from and where it 
proposes to lead us. 


Of the principal panaewat the ybestaranetiee 
and the Chdndogya are considered to be the most- 
important. Those portions of the former, again, 
where a certain Yajfavalkya is recorded to have dis- 
cussed proto-philosophical questions, are considered 
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to be highly significant. We may therefore begin 
with these. 

’ Declared Yajiiavalkya : “Lo, verily, it is the Self 
(atman) that should be seen, that should be hearkened 
to, that should be thought of, that should be ponder- 
ed on--- Lo, verily, with the seeing of, with the heark- 
ening to, with the thinking of, with the understanding 
of the Self, this world-all is known’’.!® In the Chan- 
dogya, again, no less a figure than Prajapati, the crea- 
tor of the world, was made to make a similar declara- 
tion: ‘* The Self (@tman), which is free from evil, age- 
less, deathless, sorrowless, hungerless, thirstless, whose 
desire is the real, whose conception is the real,—he 
should be searched out, him one should desire to 
understand. He obtains all worlds and all desires 
who has found out and who understands that Self.’’2 

But why was the knowledge of the Self considered 
so supremely important ? Prajapati did not care to ans- 
wer. Inthe Brhadadranyaka, however, Yajiavalkya 
offered an interesting defence in favour of this total 
_ withdrawal of interest in everything external to the 
purely internal, from everything in the world to the 
pure self. ‘‘Lo, verily, not for the love of the hus- 
band is a husband dear, but for the love of the self 
is the husband dear. Lo, verily, not for the love of 
the wife is the wife dear, but for the love of the self 
is the wife dear. Lo, verily, not for the love of the 
sons are the sons dear, but for the love of the self are 
the sons dear: Lo, verily, not for the love of the 
wealth is the wealth dear, but for the love of the self 
is the wealth dear’. And so on about everything. As 
Yajnavalkya summed up, “‘ Lo, verily, not for the 
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love of all is all dear, but for the love of the self all is 
dear. ”*! 

To us this may appear some kind of psycho- 
logy. What Yajiavalkya intended to discuss, how- 
ever, is metaphysics. Itfollowed for him therefore 
that the self was the reality behind everything, and as 
such, he who knew the self knew everything ; he who 
knew anything apart from the self had only ignorance | 
instead. ‘‘ Everything has deserted him who knows 
everything in aught else than the self. This Brahmin- 
hood, this Ksatrahood, these worlds, these gods, these 
beings, everythnig here is what this self is.°?? With a 
series of somewhat clumsy metaphors he proceeded to 
explain how the self being the reality about everything, 
nothing could be grasped without grasping the self, 
or, by grasping the self alone everything else could be 
grasped. ‘‘It is—as, when a drum is being beaten, 
one would not beable to grasp the external sound, 
but by grasping the drum or the beater of the drum 
the sound is grasped’. So also were the sounds of 
the conchshell and of a lute. Presumably everything in 
the world was viewed as but some kind of emanation 
of the self, just as the sounds of the musical instru- 
ments were but emanations thereof. But what was 
the nature of this Self by grasping which one could 
thus grasp everything in this world? Yajfavalkya 
described it as the great being (bhata), which was 
only a mass of consciousness (vijidnaghana): ‘this 
great being, infinite, limitless, is just a mass of cons- 
ciousness. ”28 

This mass of consciousness, raised to the status 
of the ultimate reality, meant first of all a condemna- 
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tion and rejection of what we call knowledge in our 
ordinary lives. Thus in the Chandogya,** Narada 
approached Sanatkumara and confessed: “Sir, I 
know the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, the Sdadmaveda, the 
Atharvaveda as the fourth, Legend and Ancient Lore 
(Itihdsapurdna) as the fifth, the Veda of the Vedas 
(i.e. grammar), Propitiation of the Manes, Mathema- 
tics, Augury, Chronology, Logic, Polity, the science of 
the gods, the science of sacred knowledge, Demono- 
logy, the sciences of rulership, Astrology, the science 
of snakecharming and the fine arts. This I know, 
Sir’’. The list was presumably exhaustive, i.e. these 
were all the branches of knowledge then cared for, 
because we come across the same or a similar list in 
the other passage of the Upanisads where an 
enumeration of the branches of knowledge was made.?° 
What deserves to be particularly noted is that Narada, 
with the knowledge of all these, felt fundamentally 
dissatisfied and approached Sanatkumara for true 
wisdom. And the first thing that Sanatkumara 
declared was that the knowledge of all these discipli- 
nes was but mere name (nama eva). ‘Is there, Sir, 
more than name?’’ asked Narada. For the 
Upanisadic idealist there certainly was something 
like that and to help Narada to realize it, Sanatkumara 
led him finally to the understanding of the Infinite 
(bhaima), by which of course was meant the self as the 
ultimate reality. ‘‘Here on earth people call cows 
and horses, elephants and gold, slaves and wives, 
fields and abodes, ‘greatness’. Ido not speak thus; 
I do not speak thus.... That (infinite) indeed is 
below. Itis above. Itis to the west. Itis to the 
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east. Itis tothe south. It is to the north. It indeed 
is this whole world...I, indeed, am below. Iam 
above. Iam to the west. I am tothe east. I amto 
the south. Iam to the north. I, indeed, am this 
whole world. .. . The self; indeed, is below.The self is 
above. The self is tothe west. The self is to the east. 
The self is to the south. The self is to the north. The 
self, indeed, is this whole world.”’ | | 

We do not find here much effort at philosophical 
analysis. The thesis is rather presented in the form of 
what the idealists would call mystical intuition. 
Nevertheless, we have here all the potentiality of a 
philosophical outlook that could stand to condemn 
and reject not only all branches of human knowledge 
and all the normal faculties of knowing, but also the 
reality of the world and of life itself. It could thereby 
become the decisive impediment to science and pro- 
gress. In the name of the highest knowledge it could, 
and, as we shall see, it did develop into a philosophy, 
which, by reducing nature to a phantom of imagina- 
tion and by pronouncing all the normal sources of 
knowledge to be intrinsically invalid, had to go against 
all efforts at mastering and knowing the secrets of 
nature. In short, the claim to the highest illumina- 
tion passed into its opposite. 

It is interesting to note here how Deussen. with 
his own enthusiasm for the idealistic outlook, is greatly 
pleased with the above negativistic attitude of the 
Upanisads. ‘‘ Very soon, however’’, he says, ‘“‘it came . 
to be realized that this knowledge of brahman was 
essentially of a different nature from that which we 
call knowledge in ordinary life. For it would be 
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possible, like Narada in the Chandogya, to be familiar 
with all conc2ivable branches of knowledge and 
empirical science, and yet to find oneself in a condition 
of ignorance (avidya) as regards the brahman. This 
thought, though originally purely negative, became in 
the course of time more and more positive in its 
character. It was negative in so far as no experimental 
knowledge led to the knowledge of the brahman ; and 
it was positive inso far as the consciousness was 
aroused that the knowledge of empirical reality was an 
actual hindrance to the knowledge of brahman. This 
conception of avidya was developed from the negative 
idea of mere ignorance to the positive idea of false 
knowledge. The experimental knowledge which reveals 
to usa world of plurality where in reality only brahman 
exists, and a body where in reality there is only the 
soul, must be a mistaken knowledge, a delusion, a 
maya. This is a very noteworthy step forward. It is 
the same which Parmenides and Plato took when they 
affirmed that the knowledge of the world of sense was 
mere deception, which Kant took when he showed 
that the entire reality of experience is only apparition 
and not reality. It is of the greatest interest to follow 
up the earliest foreshadowings of this thought in India, 
and to trace how the term avidya passed from the 
negative idea of ignorance: to the positive idea ofa 
false knowledge.’’*6 

Thus, according to the earliest foreshadowing of 
the idealist outlook, any tendency to acknowledge the 
validity of what we normally consider to be the organs 
of right knowledge meant the grave danger of attribut- 
ing reality to the material world, inclusive of the 
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human body. Hence the need was felt by the later 
idealists to develop strong philosophical grounds for 
rejecting the pramavas or. the sources of valid know- 
ledge—particularly experience and reason. The first to 
have done this with considerable scholastic skill was 
Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhyamaka school. 
One of his main theses is that perception, inference, 
etc.,—in short, all the cognitive organs are intrinsi- 
cally unsound. This was his pramdna-vidhvamsana- 
vada, the doctrine of the demolition of the pramavas. 
This he frankly considered to be essential for rejecting 
the reality of the world.2”? The sources of valid know- 
ledge once demolished,—the pretentious claims of 
reason and experience once silenced,—there could no 
longer be any question of any object of valid know- 
ledge, i.e. of anything perceived or inferred. being 
proved real. As such the philosopher could freely 
proclaim that excepting his mystical sunyataé or THE 
Vorpiry—which was of course not ordinarily appre-. 
hended and which, by definition being ‘‘indescribable”’ 
or anirvacaniya, does not convey apy clear meaning 
for us—all things ordinarily accepted as real were 
simply phantoms of imagination. | 

We may have here some idea of how Nagarjuna 
argued his case. If things known are claimed to be 
proved by well-recognized cognitive organs like per- 
ception, inference, etc. then the question will obviously 
be asked as to the validity of these cognitive organs 
themselves. If no defence of the validity of these | 
cognitive organs can be offered, then the original claim | 
that things are proved by the cognitive organs will 
have to be abandoned. If, on the other hand, the 
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validity of the cognitive organs is claimed, 
proved, the claim can only be based on the evj 


In such circumstances the question will again arise as 
to the validity of this supposed validating organ. And 
soon; and one gets involved in a vicious infinite 
regress. ‘“‘If the chain of the cognitive organs as 
vehicies of proof be extended without limit in the 
infinite past, there would be no primary cognitive 
organ whose validity can be considered to be establi- 
shed. There being no primal cognitive organ secure 
in its validity, the succeeding organs, which are sup- 
posed to derive their validity from their predecessors, 
will themselves be assailed by authentic doubt. The 
consequence will be that no selection can be made, 
from that infinite chain, of any one, either in the 
beginning or in the middle or in the end, as being 
securely established in its validity.” 28 

Nagarjuna’s polemic, it is said, was directed 
against the logicians in particular. What he wanted 
_ to prove was that logic—or more properly any Episte- 
mology admitting experience and reasoning—was not 
possible. This way of putting his point, however, may 
amount to some kind of academic cover-up for the 
reckless and ruinous consequences of the idealistic 
outlook. Asa matter of fact the rejection of all the 
cognitive organs meant the undermining of the founda- 
tion of positive science as such. The general idealistic 
position, indeed, demands this. Science and idealism 
do not go together.2® Of course, by way of offering 
some kind of consolation to the needs of science, our 
idealists were never tired of saying that this rejection 
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of the cognitive organs was proposed only from the 
point of view of final truth or metaphysical reality 
(paramarthika satya or paramarthika sattva); within 
the general framework of our empirical existence, 
however, i.e. from the point of view of the sheer 
pragmatic truth (samvrti satya ot vyavaharika sattvda), 
these cognitive organs served their purposes.*° 


This standpoint of the pragmatic or empirical. 


truth as contrasted with the ultimate or metaphysical 
truth, once admitted, efforts could easily be made by 
the extreme idealists to explain away the glaring ab- 
surdities involved in their philosophical stand.*! Every 
grain of positive knowledge—science and even common 


sense—with which idealism was fundamentally incom- — 


patible, could now be accommodated within the gene- 
ral framework of the idealistic outlook as enjoying its 
own peculiar kind of truth. This was, of course, an 
obvious subterfuge and Kumarila, a staunch opponent 
of idealism in Indian philosophy, wanted sharply to 
expose it. All this talk of “‘ pragmatic truth which 
was after all untrue”, he said, “is plain humbug. For 
that which is true is true, and that which is not true 


is not so. But instead of this frank admission the > 


idealists fabricate only cumbrous terminologies and 
say that there are two kinds of truth, one real the 
other false. What is true from the practical point of 
view is, according to the idealists, after all false. What 


else but simple deception can be their motive for call- 
ing it some kind of truth which is after all false? . 
Instead of the word Jala, the simple Sanskrit for | 


saliva, one could as well use the word yvd@ktrasava ; 


similarly, instead of simply saying ‘false’ the idea- — 


—— 
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lists are using the complicated expression ‘truth that 
is ultimately untrue’, or truth within the framework 
of-falsity. ’’52 | 

Incidentally, this distinction between mere prag- 
matic truth and ultimate cr metaphysical truth, like 
the doctrine of the instrinsic invalidity of the cognitive 
organs as such, was borrowed by the Advaita Vedan- 
tists from the Mahayana Buddhists in toto. Only 
their sectarian hatred for the Buddhists prevented them 
from making a frank confession of the fact. This was 
particularly obvious in the case of Samkara. As 
against the Madhyamaka school of Nagarjuna he 
indignantly remarked, ‘“‘ The third variety of Buddha’s 
doctrine, viz. that everything is empty, is contradicted 
by al] means of right knowledge, and therefore requires 
no special refutation. For this apparent world, 
whose existence is guaranteed by ail the means of 
knowledge, cannot be denied, unless some one should 
find out some new truth-—for a general principle is 
proved by the absence of contrary instances.’’?3 

This pseudo-indignation of Samkara for Nagarjuna 


cannot however be taken on its face value®4. For the 


apparent world, which Nagarjuna denied, was no less 
fictitious from Samkara’s own point of view, and all 
the means of knowledge, which according to Samkara 
thus guaranteed its existence, as he himself declared 
in the Introduction to his major philosophical work, 
were to be viewed as operating only within the 
general framework of ignorance or avidyd- It is 
interesting to quote the passage here. “The mutual 
superimposition of the Self and the not-Self, which is 
termed Ignorance (avidyd), is the presupposition on 
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which are based all the practical distinctions—those 
made in ordinary life as well as those laid down in the 
Veda—between means of knowledge, objects of knowl- 
edge (and knowing persons), and all scriptural texts, 
whether they be concerned with injunctions and prohi- 
bitions or with final release. But how can the means 
of right knowledge such as perception, inference, etc. 
and scriptural texts have for their object that which . 
is dependent on Ignorance? — Because, we reply, the 
means of right knowledge cannot operate unless there 
be a knowing personality, and because the existence 
of the latter depends on the erroneous notion that the 
body, the senses, and so on, are identical with, or 
belong to, the Self of the knowing person. For with- 
out the employment of the senses, perception and 
other means of right knowledge cannot operate. And 
without a basis (i.e. the body) the senses cannot act. 
Nor does anybody act by means of a body on which 
the nature of the Selfis not superimposed. Nor can. 

in the absence of all that, the Self which, in its own © 
nature is free from all contact, become a knowing 
agent. Andif there is no knowing agent, the means 
of right knowledge cannot operate (as said above). 
Hence perception and the other means of right know- 
ledge, and the Vedic texts have for their object that 
which is dependent on Ignorance.’”®>. 

To the students of Samkara’s philosophy as a 
whole, the declaration that even the Vedas or the 
scriptural texts moved within the framework of . 
Ignorance may appear to be somewhat incongruous. 
As we have already seen, it was ultimately on the 
authority of these scriptures that his claim to final 
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truth was dependent. At the same time there is no 
doubt that the doctrine of the intrinsic falsity of the 
cognitive organs was a basic need for his. idealistic 
outlook. Hence in the passage just quoted, he gives 
us the impression of how serious he is about it. 
Though the Vedas are for us the only means of mov- 
ing towards final philosophical illumination, this illu- 
mination—once reached—enables us to realise that 
even the Vedas presupposed duality and hence igno- 
rance or avidya. The only canoe that enables you to 
cross the ocean of mundane existence or samsara can 
as well be discarded by you when you reach thie shore 
of final bliss! 

In any case, the main point of Samkara is not the 
condemnation of the Vedas but of experience and rea- 
son, and this was as essential for him as it was for 
Nagarjuna. Among the followers of Samkara, there- 
fore, Sriharsa and his commentators like Citsukha 
took up the theme of the rejection of reason and ex- 
perience in great earnestness. And Sriharsa did not 
_ even hesitate to acknowledge in this connection the 
honest indebtedness of Advaita Vedanta to the Madh- 
yamaka philosophy of Nagarajuna.*6 

But let us return to the first foreshadowing of the 
idealistic outlook in the Upanisads. One result of 
the condemnation of all branches of knowledge—and 
therefore of all the cognitive organs—was that the 
doctrine recoiled back on itself and amounted to the 
rejection of the possibility of the knowledge of brah- 
man or ultimate reality, i.e. of the very knowledge in 
defence of which normal human knowledge was thus 
summarily condemned. To know anything is to know 
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it as “this’’ or “‘ that”. But the self alone being real, 
it could not be understood in terms of anything else. 
Rather, any attempt to know it as “ this”’ or “ that ”’ 
was sinking into the depths of ignorance and dark- 
ness. Hence is the famous declaration of Yajfiavalkya 
that the only possible approach to it was a negative 
one: “ That self is not this, it is not that (neti, neti). 
It is unseizable, for itis not seized. It is indestructi- 
ble, for it is not destroyed. Itis unattached, for it 
does not attach itself. Itis unbound. It does not 
tremble. It is not injured.’’’7 | 

But then could such a purely negative approach 
really lead to any positive knowledge of the brahman 
or reality ? Apparently, Yajfavalkya has only a nega- 
tive answer to it, the main reason being that know- 
ledge presupposed duality while the self—as the pure 
knower—means the total negation of duality. As he 
put it, ‘‘ For where there is duality, asit were, there one 
sees another; there one smells another ; there one hears 
another ; there one speaks to another; ther one thinks - 
of another; there one understands another. Where 
verily everything has become just one’s self, then 
whereby and whom would one smell ? Then whereby — 
and whom would one hear? Then whereby and to 
whom would one speak ?.... Then whereby and whom 
would one understand? Whereby would one under- 
stand him by whom one understands this all? Lo, 
whereby would one understand the understander ?’’°8 - 

Interestingly enough, from the same idealistic . 
standpoint it was declared that though the Self or — 
brahman was thus by definition beyond the range.of 
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possible knowledge or understanding, every creature 
had a frequent access to it, though without being 
conscious of this. ‘‘So, just as those who do not know 
the spot might go overa hid treasure of gold again 
and again, but do not find it, even so all creatures 
here go day by day to that brahma-—world (brahma- 
loka), but do not find it; for truly they are carried 
astray by what is false.”®® The metaphor of the 
buried treasure is of course understood. But what 
could possibly be meant by saying that all creatures 
had in fact a frequent access to the inscrutable ulti- 
mate reality, though without knowing it? Samkara, 
in his commentary on the Upanisad, answered this 
question with one word; susuptikdle, 1. e. in the state 
of the deep dreamless sleep, which we ordinarily at 
any rate are accustomed to understand as a state of 
complete inhibition of consciousness. 

Such an answermay appear to be somewhat 
peculiar to the normal way of looking at things, yet 
it was quite in keeping with Yajiavalkya’s standpoint. 
This leads us to see how the idealist philosopher, 
rejecting the validity of all branches of knowledge 
and the organs of knowledge, was driven to seek refuge 
in dreams, the state of dreamless sleep, and finally 
in death. | 

With his profound contempt for the normal 
waking experience, Yajiavalkya turned to sleep— 
‘‘upon becoming asleep, he transcends this world and 
the forms of death’. But how exactly was this 
possible? ““When oue goes to sleep”, answered the 
idealist, “he takes along the material of this all-con- 
taining world, himself tears it apart, himself builds it 
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up, and dreams by his own brightness, by his own 
light. Then this person becomes self-illuminated. 
There are no chariots there, no spans, no roads. But 
he projects from himself chariots, spans, roads. There 
are no blisses there, no pleasures, no delights. But 
he projects from himself blisses, pleasures, delights. 
There are no tanks there, no lotus-pools, no streams. 
But the projects from himself tanks, lotus pools, — 
Streams. For he is the creator.”4! 

Two points are sought to be established here. 
First, in dream the self is somewhat free of the 
material bondage of the waking state and has a com- 
paratively clearer realization of itself, because it is 
self-illuminated. Secondly, the objects experienced 
in dream have no extra-subjective existence, because 
these are created by the self itself, are projected by 
it. For the later idealists, particularly the Yogacaras, 
it was only the question of taking one step further 
and turning the second of these suggestions into a 
secure foundation for epistemological idealism. If 
dreams are evidences of the capacity of the self to 
create or project the objects dreamt of, then it has to 
be admitted that the self can manufacture the objects 
of experience and therefore there is nothing to prevent 
the supposition that the self is doing the same thing 
even during the state of being awake. The Yogacara 
Buddhists did in fact elaborate this line of argument, 
strengthening it by way of adding the evidence of the | 
sense-illusions, which too were alleged to be but 
experience of the subjective creations as objective 
things. The opponents of idealism in Indian philo- 
sophy, therefore, felt obliged to argue that the dream- 
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objects, like the objects of the sense-illusions, far from 
being mere subjective projections had real extramental 
existence, though in a different space-time context.* 
Of course, for the later idealists, the dreams were 
illusory and false, and not a comparative approxima- 
tion to truth as was probably hinted by Yajfiavalkya. 
But it will be unwise to attach too much significance 
to this difference. For even the later idealists are 
logically led to admit that the dreams, by enabling us 
to realize how the objects of experience are but pro- 
ducts of the experiencer himself, help us to move for- 
ward to the realization of the general falsity of waking 
experiences, and thus open before us a new horizon 
of the higher philosophical realization, for which 
otherwise there are only sense-illusions to depend 
upon. 

The controversy between the idealists and their 
opponents as to the real nature of the dream-experi- 
ences had indeed been along one. We do not have 
the scope here to review it at length*®. Instead, let us 
concentrate here on the Upanisads. If dreams for 
the Upanisadic idealists meant a comparative freedom 
from the material bondage, the freedom was still 
greater in the state of deep, dreamless sleep. In spite 
of arguing that the objects of dreams are but creations 
or projections of the self, ‘Yajiiavalkya had to admit, 
perhaps grudgingly, that in dreams one was neverthe- 
less bothered by the fears of the waking state. ‘“‘Now, 
when people seem to be killing him, when, they seem 
to be overpowering him, when an elephant seems to 
be tearing him to pieces, when he seems _ to be falling 
into a hole,—in these circumstances he is imagining 
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through ignorance the very fear which he sees when 
awake.’’44 This partial limitation of the dreaming 
state, namely being sometimes bothered by the fears 
of the waking state, is removed as one sinks into the 
state of the deep dreamless sleep. “Asa falcon, or 
an eagle having flown around here in space, becomes 
weary; folds its wings and is borne down to its nest, 
just so this person hastens to that state where, asleep, 
he desires no desires and sees no dream’’. Sucha 
state of blissful ignorance, consistently enough, was 
imagined to be astate of clearer realization of the 
self or brahman, because here the intelligent soul 
knew nothing within or without. ‘* This, verily, is 
that form of his which is beyond desires, free from 
evil, without fear. As aman, when in the embrace 
of a beloved wife, knows nothing within or without, 
so this person, when in the embrace of the Intelligent 
Soul, knows nothing within or without. Verily, that 
is his (true) form in which his desire is satisfied, in | 
which the Soul is his desire, in which heis without 
desire and without sorrow. There a father becomes 
not a father; a mother not a mother ; the worlds not 
the worlds ; the gods not the gods ; the Vedas not the © 
Vedas; a thief not a thief. There the destroyer of an 
embryo becomes not the destroyer of an embryo; a 
Candala is nota Candala;a Paulkasa is not a Paul- 
kasa; a mendicant is not a mendicant; an ascetic is 
not an ascetic. There he is not followed by good, he 
is not followed by evil, for then he has passed beyond | 
all sorrows of the heart.’45 Again, “ Verily, where 
there seems to be another, there the one might see 
the other; the one might smell the other; the one 
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might taste the other; the one might speak to the 
other; the one might hear the other; the one might 
think of the other; the one might touch the other ; 
the one might know the other. An ocean, a seer 
alone without duality, becomes he whose world is 
brahman .... This is the man’s highest path. This is 
his highest achievement. This is his highest world. 
This is his highest bliss. Ona part of just this bliss 
Other creatures have their living.’ ’4¢ 

However, the trouble is that even after such a 
perfect bliss of deep dreamless sleep one has to come 
back to the state of waking. The realization of the 
perfectly non-dual self in susuptiis thus after all 
unfortunately temporary. How then cana permanent 
realization be achieved ? Judging from the discussion 
that immediately followed in the Upanisad, we have 
the impression that Yajfiavalkya had only one answer 
to offer. It was ‘‘Death’’—not the death, of course, of 
one with desire or attachment, because such an one 
was destined to be reborn, but of one who was with- 
out desire: being brahman the released soul goes to 
the brahman. Here is Yajfiavalkya’s rather enviable 
description of how a dying man casts off all false 
sense of duality : 


‘“*sHe is becoming one’, they say, ‘he does not see’. 
‘He is becoming one’, they say, ‘he does not 
smell ’. 
‘He is becoming one’, they say, ‘ he does not 
taste’. 
‘He is becoming one’, they say, ‘he does not — 
speak’. 
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‘He is becoming one’, they say, ‘he does not 
. hear’. 
‘He is becoming one’, they say, ‘he does not 
think’. 
‘He is becoming one’, they say, ‘he does not _ 
touch’. 
‘He is becoming one’, they say, ‘he does not 
know: | 


The point of his heart becomes lighted up. By 
that light the self departs, either by the eye, or 
by the head, or by the other bodily parts. After 
him, as he goes out, the life goes out. After 
the life, as it goes out, all the breaths go out. 
He becomes one with Intelligence. What has 
Intelligence departs with him. His knowledge 
and his works and his former Intelligence lay 
hold of him. Now, as a caterpiller, when it 
has come to the end of a blade of grass, in 
taking the next step draws himself together 
towards it, just so this soul in taking the next 
step strikes down this body, dispels its igno- 
rance, and draws itself together (for making — 
the transition)....”4? 

Thus in the idealistic philosophy Death without 
Desire was made the standpoint of the final philosophi- 
cal wisdom. Other thinkers of the age, subscribing 
to the same idealistic outlook, perhaps hesitated to — 
take such an extreme step. Instead of death, therefore, 
they spoke of a hypothetical state of mystic trance-— 
presumably that of the so-called Yoga—and called it 
the turzya or the fourth state: such a state was suppo- 
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ore ~ ony 
sed to yield the highest realization of t gtpae self. 
Though clearly traceable to some primitilve eee, : 


the conception of Yoga had much havoc t 
field of Indian philosophy. Supposed to be 
to a condition of the total withdrawal of consclbushess 
into itself, it served as a particularly fertile field for 
the free growth of idealistic speculations. It is no 
wonder therefore that one school of later idealistic 
philosophy, namely the Yogacara school of the Maha- 
yana Buddhists, preferred to derive its name from the 
Yoga practices.*8 

Among the opponents of idealism in Indian 
philosophy, there were at least some to realize the 
danger of admitting the validity of the Yoga-experience 
for philosophical purposes. Kumarila,*® for example, 
boldly deciared that the supposed Yoga-experience 
is at best a subjective fancy and therefore as good or 
as bad as any other fancy. Along with the modern 
scientist, the modern materialist would perhaps prefer 
to look at such a state of the total withdrawal of 
_ consciousness from the world as some kind of 
catalepsy, may be deliberately induced. In any case, 
granting the possibility of inducing a state like that, 
asa condition of achieving positive knowledge the 
suggestion of the turzya or Yoga-trance is not much of 
an improvement upon Yajiavalkya’s suggestion of 
death-without-desire. The annihilation of knowledge, 
according to the idealistic standpoint, meant the 
beginning of philosophical wisdom. In other words, 
the claim to wisdom passes into its opposite. 

According to the legend of the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, king Janaka, a person of fabulous wealth, 
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was so much thrilled by the exposition of this idealis- 
tic outlook that he was pleased to make successive 
gifts of a thousand cows to the philosopher Yajfia- 
valkya for expounding it, and Yajfiavalkya, in his turn, 
did not show any great idealistic indignation to such 
material gifts.°° In this way, after a free flight in the 
realm of pure consciousness, the legend brings us back 
to earth. When we are thus’ brought back | 
to earth, we may be allowed to raise a simple question. 
What really was the source of such a philosophical 
outlook which, from its very inception, stood to 
condemn life and reject science? Let us see what clue 
we have in the Upanisads for answering the question. 
The traditional claim is that the Upanisads are 
parts of the Vedas. It is nevertheless necessary to 
note that in the Vedic tradition itself, the -ideal- 
istic outlook of the Upanisads meant in fact a decisive 
break with the ancient ancestral convictions. This 
was virtually admitted by such passages of the Upani- | 
sads where for example Narada sought for the know- 
ledge of the self in spite of possessing the knowledge 
of the Vedas, and the first thing he was told by 
Sanatkumara was that among other branches of know- © 
ledge, the Rgeveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, and Atharva- 
veda as the fourth, were but ‘‘mere names’’. Evidently 
it was felt that something new—something other than 
what was contained in the early Vedic compilations— 
was needed. Evidently. agiin, the need was felt 
because of a new situation. | 
What then is it that accounts for such a new 
turn of thought in the Vedic tradition ? Pending further 
researches into the socio-economic history of the 
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period, only the broad outlines of the answer may per- 
haps be suggested. The philosophical view which thus 
arose to condemn and reject life was the result of the 
philosophical pursuit turning away from life itself. As 
with the development of slavery in ancient Greece, so 
also in Upanisadic India, the lofty contempt for the 
material world with its ever-shifting phenomena was 
the result of philosophical enquiry taking a free flight 
into the realm of pure reason or pure. knowledge, 1. e. 
knowledge divorced from action. This in turn could 
be possible only when a section of the community 
living on the surplus produced by another, could with- 
draw itself from the responsibility of the labour of 
production, and therefore also from the obligation of 
acknowledging the reality of the material world; for 
the process of labour alone carries the sense of objec- 
tive coercion on consciousness.°! Theory, in other 
words, was divorced from practice and became pure 
theory, and the things thought of became mere ideas. 
The knower, the subject, sought to emancipate itself 
_ from the inhibitions of the object and to look at the 
latter as but the product of ignorance or avidya. 
What was decisive about Upanisadic India was a 
fully established caste-divided society with the 
Ksatriyas (kings and nobles) as the ruling class and 
the Brahmins (priests) living under their direct patro- 
nage. ‘Verily’, said the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, “in 
the beginning this world was brahman, one only. Being 
One, he was not developed. He created still further a 
superior form, the Ksatrahood, even those who are 
the Ksatriyas among the gods: Indra, Varuna, Soma, 
Rudra, Parjanya, Yame, Mrtyu, Igana. Therefore, 
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there is nothing higher than Ksatra. Therefore, at 
the Rajastya ceremony the Brahmin sits below the 
Ksatriya. Upon Ksatrahood, alone, does he confer 
that honour. This same thing, namely Brahminhood 
is the source of Ksatrahood. Therefore, even if the 
king attains supremacy, he rests finally upon Brahmin- 
hood as his own source. So, whoever injures him 
(i.e. a Brahmin) attacks his own source. He fares - 
worse in proportion as he injures one who is better’ ®?. 
This gives us some idea of how a compromise was 
proclaimed between the nobles and the priests who 
jointly formed the ruling class and were jointly descri- 
bed as the dvijas, the | twice—born. By contrast the 
lowest class, the Candala, was freely bracketed by the 
Chandogya Upanisad with dogs and swine*®. 

Now, if Yajfavalkya, the philosopher of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, gave us some idea of what 
the new philosophical outlook of the age. was, 
Yajfavalkya, the law-giver, gave us_ the clear hint 
that this philosophy was the prerogative of the dvijas, 
i.e. mainly of the Ksatriyas and the Brahmins. Thus 
for example, in the Yajiiavalkya-smrti®! that passage 
of the Brhadaranyaka which declared that the Self | 
was to be seen, harkened to, pondered over, etc-, was 
quoted word for word; but at the end of the passage 
was characteristically added: dvijatibhih, i.e. only by 
the dvijas. Of course, the law-giver was much later 
than the philosopher; yet he was evidently validating © 
what had become an accomplished fact already in the 
considerable past. 

How. then were the dvijas—mainly the Ksatriyas 
and Brahmins—related to the labour of production ? 
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They were, to begin with, supposed to have nothing 
to do with agriculture. For, as Baudhayana® declared, 
the Vedas and agriculture were destructive of each 
other. Manu said, even when compelled to follow 
the profession of a Vaisya or farmer-trader, the 
Brahmin and the Ksatriya must avoid agriculture, 
because it is slavish (parddhina) and invoives injury. 
Again, he enumerated seven approved ways of getting 
wealth, leaving his commentator Medhatithi to explain 
that of these ‘acquiring through conquest’ was the 
means par excellence for the Ksatriyas, just as ‘receiv- 
ing gifts’ was for the Brahmins.®°’? Again, while 
enumerating another list of professions prescribed 
for the time of distress, Manu said in so many words 
that the Brahmins and the Ksatriyas were not to 
engage themselves in vyddhi, which, in this context 
could only mean the activities of production.®°® More 
examples are not necessary. The aloofness of the 
higher castes from the labour of production is clear. 
As for the contempt for manual labour, it may be 
_ enough to remember that the names of some of the 
lowest castes arose from the professions they 
followed.°® 
The genuinely earlier strata of the Rgveda, by 
contrast, knew neither caste-distinction nor contempt 
for manual labour.® In this huge bulk of primitive 
or semi-primitive poetry, passages ennobling the 
collective labour of the tribesmen appear indeed to be 
innumerable. Productive activity had in fact been 
such a persistent theme of the Rgveda that even the 
gods were frequently described as participating with 
the human groups in raising cattle and increasing food 
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‘and: wealth: The arts and crafts, far from being 
regarded with contempt as in the law-codes of the 
later caste-divided society, were considered so impor- 
tant by these early poets that in their mythological 
imagination Tvastr, the craftsman par excellence, was 
raised to the status of a veritable deity. ‘“‘Heisa 
skilful workman, producing various objects showing 
the skill of an artificer. He is in fact the most skilful | 
of workmen versed in crafty contrivances.” 

The earlier strata of the Vedic literature, there- 
fore, do not give us an idea of the conditions under 
which knowledge or wisdom could be conceived as 
divorced from, opposed to and standing above action. 
Significantly, for the early Vedic poets the word for 
wisdom was also the word for action. Thus for 
instance according to the WNighantu,*? one.of the 
synonyms for prajia or wisdom is dhi, which is itself 
a synonym for karma or action. Another synonym 
for karma is kratu, which also means prajia@ or 
wisdom. Similarly the word sacz is interchangeable — 
with both prajia and karma. The implications are 
clear: there was no wisdom that was not also an 
action. The only wisdom then known was the wisdom > 
of practical activity. Interestingly, the word maya, 
which, in the philosophy of Advaita Vedanta came to 
stand for the dark, inscrutable principle of cosmic 
illusion, being mentioned in the Nighaviu asa synonym 
for the word prajva, had in origin the significance of 
this wisdom-action complex. ie 

All this is reminiscent of ancient Greece. ‘‘ Prior 
to the fifth century not the contrast but the unity of 
thought and deed is uppermost, In the epicand lyric 
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knowledge is practical; to know is to Knlowner?* 
wisdom is skill in action and therefore p&yenrto act. 
Heraclitus, the first of the philosophers to Surn hig, 
theme, assumes as a matter of course that 
sophie carry the double reference of true word (and 
thought) and right deed ”.6* With the growth of 
slavery and the consequent degradation of manual 
labour, wisdom tended to free itself from its old bond 
with action, and therefore also from the material 
world with which, through action, one maintained 
intercourse. ‘‘ For Plato, wisdom meant a knowledge 
not of nature, but of super-nature constituted by 
ideas:-- As for art,—that power to control nature, 
the slow acquisition of which by man Democritus 
regarded as identical with his self-differentiation from 
the animals—it was relegated by Plato toa kind of 
limbo. It belonged to the sphere of opinion, the 
bastard knowledge of the slave, not the truth of the 
philosopher.’’6 “In his Laws, Plato organises 
society on the basis of slavery, and, having done so, 
puts a momentous question: ‘We have now made 
excellent arrangements to free our citizens from the 
necessity of manual work; the business of the arts 
and crafts has been passed on to others; agriculture 
has been handed over to slaves on condition of their 
granting usa sufficient return to live ina fit and seemly 
fashion; how now shall we organize our lives?’ A 
still more pertinent question would have been : ‘ How 
will our new way of life reorganize our thoughts?’ 
For the new way of life did bring a new way of think- 
ing, and one that proved inimical to science. It was 
henceforth difficuli to hold to the view that true 
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knowledge could be arrived at by interrogating nature, 
for all the implements and processes by which nature 
is made to obey man’s will had become, if not yet in 
fact, in the political philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, 
the province of the slave.’6 | 

In Upanisadic India too agriculture, arts and 
crafts being relegated to the lower castes, the leisured 
castes —1.e. the Ksatriyas or rulers, and the Brahmins _ 
subsisting on their direct patronage — reorganized their 
thoughts broadly on the lines on which it was done 
by Plato. Their thoughts, detached from action and 
therefore free from the obligation to admit the reality 
of the material world, proceeded to fabricate a world- 
denying philosophy. 

This circumstance is somewhat obscured by the 
eagerness of modern scholars to prove the Ksatriya 
origin of the Upanisadic idealism. Of course, the 
internal evidence of the Upanisads makes it impossible 
to doubt that the kings and nobles of the age often 
took the leading part in evolving this strikingly new 
philosophy. In a legend occurring both inthe Brhada- 
ranyaka® and the Kausitaki®’, a certain Gargya under- 
took to explain the nature of brahman to king Ajata- 
atru of Kasi. He offered a series of theories — twelve 
in the first text and sixteen in the second — all of which 
were rejected by the king as unsatisfactory. So Gargya 
said, ‘‘ Lec me come to you asa pupil.” The king 
answered, ‘‘ Verily, it is contrary to the course of 
things that a Brahmin should come to a Ksatriya | 
thinking: ‘ He will teach me brahman’. However, I 
shall cause you to know brahman clearly”. And the 
king told him how by a progressive deadening of the 
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normal consciousness—sinking into the state of dream- 
ing and then further of dreamless sleep—the real 
nature of brahmanas pure self could be realized. “‘As 
a spider might come out with his thread, as small 
sparks come forth from the fire, even so from this 
soul come forth all vital energies, all worlds, all gods, 
all beings’. Inthe Byhadaranyaka the king called 
this soul ‘the truth of truths’ and in the Kausztaki he 
explained how it was related to the bodily self. 
‘‘When one awakens, as froma blazing fire sparks 
would disperse in all directions, even so from this self 
the vital breaths disperse to their respective stations 5 
from the vital breath, the sense-powers; from the 
sense-powers, the worlds. This self-same breathing 
spirit, even the intelligent self, has entered this bodily 
self up to the hair and finger-nail-tips. Just asa razor 
might be hidden ina razor-case, or fire in a fire-recep- 
tacle, even thus this intelligent self has entered this 
bodily self, up to the hair and finger-nail-tips. Upon 
that self these selves depend, as upon a chief his own 
men. Just as a chief enjoys his own men, or as his own 
men are of service to the chief, even thus this intelli- 
gent self enjoys these selves, even thus these selves are 
of service to that self.’’® 

Significantly the metaphor was drawn from the 
tuling-class privilege of the age and it reminds us 
again of the situation that developed in ancient Greece 
with the advance of the slave system. <‘‘This master- 
and-slave relation became fundamental for Plato’s 
thought in every sphere.’’® Aristotle ‘justified the 
subordination of slave to freeman by appealing to the 
subordination of woman to man and of body to soul ; 
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but the subordination of woman was a phenomenon 
of the same nature as slavery, and the subordination 
of body to soul, or of matter to form, was a projection 
on the plane of ideas of the cleavage that confronted 
him in society”’.7° | 

It may be interesting to note in this connection 
that for the Upanisadic king this metaphor was not a 
mere matter of philosophy. He claimed at the same | 
time that this new philosophy of the self contained 
the clue to the political power of his class. ‘‘Verily”’, 
said he, “‘as long as Indra understood not this self, so 
long the Asuras (demons) overcame him. When he 
understood, then, striking down and conquering the 
Asuras, he compassed the supremacy, independent 
sovereignty and overlordship of all gods and of all 
beings.”’74 Incidentally, in the mythological imagi- 
nation of the Upanisadic thinkers Indra was the 
Ksatriya among the gods. The same claim was 
more bluntly repeatedina legend of the Chandogya 
Upanisad,"? which occurs, with some variations, in — 
the Brhadadranyaka® and the Kausitaki™ as well. A 
certain Brahmin called Gautama i.e., Uddalaka Aruni, 
the father of Svetaketu about whom we shall see more ~ 
while discussing Indian materialism, went to the king 
of the Paficalas begging philosophical wisdom. In the 
Chandogya the king told him: “This. knowledge has 
never yet come to Brahmins before you; and therefore 
in all the worlds the rule belonged to the Ksatriyas 
only”. Evidently enough an important historical truth . 
was contained in such a claim, for the royal power 
and the new philosophical outlook were not entirely 
unconnected. Evidently again as reflected in the ruling 
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class consciousness, the relation between the two 
appeared inverted: the fact seems to be that the royal 
power gave the thinkers their leisured-class. existence, 
which in its turn led them to fabricate their leisured- 
class philosophy. 

But let us return to the theory of the royal origin 
of the Upanisadic philosophy. Keith” raises a vigo- 
rous objection to the theory. The true solution of the 
problem, he argues, ‘‘ is suggested by the obvious 
difficulties. of the position of the maintainers of the 
theory: we must adopt a solution which explains why 
the whole Upanisadic tradition is Brahmanical and yet 
why the texts record actions of importance as regards 
the doctrine by the princes of earth. Itis absurd to 
imagine that these references would have been left to 
stand had the Brahmins found it derogatory to their 
dignity.”’ But that is exactly the point. The fact that 
the legends attributing the philosophy to the princes 
and kings were thus allowed to remain in the Upani- 
sads, supposed to be compiled by the Brahmins, proves 
that the Brahmins did not find these derogatory to 
their dignity. Subsisting as they did on the royal 
denors, the Brahmins could not indeed find it so. 
Being neither direct producers like the low castes, nor 
direct plunderers like the royal castes, they lived on 
that portion of the surplus which came to them in the 
form of gifts from the kings. We have already seen 
how the law-codes declared that receiving gifts was 
the source of income par excellence for the Brahmins. 
In any case, the idealistic philosophy suited the 
temperament of both the castes, because both were 
equally aloof from the labour of production or vyddhi, 
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as Manu put it. We thus find the same philosophy 
being preached in the Upanisads by the king Ajata- 
Satru and by the priest Yajniavalkya, and the more 
king Janaka was thrilled by Yajfiavalkya’s free flight 
into the idealistic fantasies, the higher went the amount 
of the material wealth paid to him. 

We have also here the main clue as to how in 
later times the orthodox Buddhists, like the so-called | 
Mahayanists and the orthodox Brahmins, like the 
Advaita Vedantists, notwithstanding all their mutual 
religious animosities, took up the same idealistic out- 
look and developed it in the same direction. These 
Buddhist philosophers, also were equally aloof from 
the labour of production and lived the life of pure 
contemplation in the all-found monastaries maintained 
by the gifts of kings and nobles.” If the Advaita 
Vedantists did not originally have such well-organized 
monasteries like those of the Buddhists, Samkara, as 
a great political organizer, saw to the establishment 
of these in the four corners of the country. But all 
these belong to a later chapter of Indian history, into 
the details of which we do not unfortunately have the 
scope here to enter. 


Il. MATERIALISM 


[oe first point I want to emphasise is that the 
usually accepted idea of Indian materialism is in 
need of very serious revision. 

Of all the assumptions about Indian philosophy 
none is perhaps more common than that the philo- 
sophical tradition of this country being overwhelm- 
ingly spiritual, materialism is left to be represented 
in it only by a handful of minor thinkers—called by 
their opponents the Lokayatas, Barhaspatyas or 
Carvakas—whose actual writings are irrevocably 
Jost and even whose historicity is somewhat hazy. In 
any case, runs the assumption, they do not enjoy 
much of philosophical respectability and their views 
are not seriously taken at all. It is customary to 
consider their views as those of veritable devils 
(asura-s). Serious thinkers like Jayanta Bhatta and 
Gunaratna call them naive fools (varaka) and the 
great VacaSpati Misra goes to the extent of laughing 
at their intellectual calibre as more lowly than that 
of the lower animals ( pasainam api pasavah). 

[ shall not try to enter here into all the fallacies 
involved in such aview of the Lokayata view.1 
Instead of that I propose to begin with another ques- 
tion which appears to be vitally important for under- 
standing the nature of the Indian philosophical heri- 
tage in general and the actual place of materialism in 
it. The question is: Are the Lokayatas the only 
representatives of Indian materialism ? 

Professor Walter Ruben? has in an important 
sense already answered the question and his answer is 
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in the negative. He argues that even in the days of 
the Upanisads 1.e., evidently before the word lokdyata 
or carvaka came into circulation, we come across a 
major Indian philosopher contributing significantly to 
the materialistic standpoint. That there are stray 
references in the Upanisads to some scraps of the 
materialistic outlook is of course generally admitted. 
Where Ruben’s argument differs from this needs to be 
carefully noted. Following Jacobi he proceeds to 
show that the views expressed by Uddalaka Aruni in 
the Chandogya Upanisad VI, rightly understood, can 
only be taken to bea form of materialism, though 
this materialism of such a great antiquity is inevitably 
primitive. ‘*My revered teacher Hermann Jacobi ”, 
says Ruben, “ was the first to maintain that Uddalaka © 
taught some materialistic elements. He started from 
the struggle of the later Samkhyas who claimed that 
the sat of Uddalaka was matter ( prakrti), while later 
Vedantists interpreted it as brahman. Jacobi stressed 
the point that in the Vedic mentality the distinction | 
between mind and matter was not yet quite clear and 
he illustrated this fact with the help of Uddalaka’s 
text in whose cosmogony sat, tejas, etc., were thinking © 
and willing. Although thus in Uddalaka’s teachings 
the material elements were living and although, 
moreover, the distinction between mind and matter 
was not yet quite clear, he maintained that Uddalaka’s 
doctrine was basically materialistic.” Pas 
In view of the archaicness of Uddalaka’s material- . 
ism, Ruben himself prefers to call him a hylozoist 
and adds: ‘‘.--- he stands side by side with the oldest 
Greek philosopher, Thales, who was also a hylozoist 
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and lived a short time after Uddalaka’”’. Uddalaka’s 
materialism, Ruben further argues, can be better 
understood when studied in contrast to. the views 
expressed by Yajfiavalkya, the first full-fledged 
idealist in Indian philosophy, who also figures pro- 
minently in the Upanisads—particularly. in the 
Brhadaranyaka. As the social and intellectual back- 
ground of this earliest form of the struggle between 
materialism and idealism in Indian philosophy, Ruben 
suggests the following: ‘‘---- the fight between mater- 
ialism and idealism—between Uddalaka and Yajfava- 
lkya—began in ancient India when a few and small 
Indian states in the Ganges valley had been just found- 
ed in the Iron Age in contrast to the mass_ of tribes, 
when class struggle was beginning, when accordingly 
ideological competition started, visible to us in the 
discussions between the Vedic ritualists and their 
opponents --- Sciences like medicine started fighting 
against religion, physicians against Brahmins; astro- 
nomy, geography, law, state-doctrine, etc., began ; 
discussions became characteristic of this new period 
of ancient Indian history, doubt was in fashion in all 
fields of consciousness, and only then the fight between 
materialism and idealism began on the basis of all 
these social and ideological struggles, especially after 
scientific thinking had begun, although the sciences 
were not yet fully developed. Uddalaka shows in his 
philosophy this new scientific type of thinking in his 
ways of arguing and proving his doctrines with rea- 
sonings and analogies, as a forerunner of later 
logicians who developed the analysis of anumdana, 
drstanta, etc.” 
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Iam fully aware that all this will appear to be 
extremely shocking to our orthodox thinkers for whom, 
not to speak of recognising materialism in the views 
of such a venerable sage as Uddalaka Aruni, the very 
possibility of imagining any clash of ideas among the 
Upanisadic “‘seers’’ isa scandal and a sacrilege. 
Nevertheless, I shall like to begin with an interesting 
evidence from later Indian philosophical literature | 
which appears to me to go strongly in favour of Ruben’s 
main thesis. 

As is rather well-known, in later Indian philoso- 
phy it is persistently asserted that the characteristic 
thesis of the materialists is the bhata-caitanya-vdda or 
dehatma-vada. According to this doctrine, conscious- 
ness is only a product of the material elements trans- 
formed into the form of the body and in this sense 
consciousness is only a quality of the body itself. As 
such, the assumption of an extracorporal soul to 
account for the fact of consciousness is at best 
arbitrary. There is, thus, no soul over and above the 
body; the so-called soul is nothing but the body 
itself. In default of advanced scientific data, our 
ancient materialists do not know of course how exactly © 
consciousness can emerge from the transformation of 
unconscious matter. It is remarkable nevertheless 
that they draw upon an extremely significant observa- 
tion to explain such a possibility, though analogically. 
No intoxicating quality is observed to exist in the - 
ingredients used for making wine. Yet these very 
ingredients, when transformed into wine, are found 
to acquire intoxicating quality. Similarly, the material 
elements constituting the living body, though by 
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themselves or taken severally, are not characterised by 
consciousness, yet asa result of some peculiar trans- 
formation—visesa parinama—of the same material 
elements resulting in the form of the living body, 
consciousness is found to emerge therein. 

Judging from the strenuous efforts of various 
sophisticated philosophers of the later times to refute 
and reject this position,*? wecan easily see that the 
materialistic position is after all not so naive as it Is 
often contemptuously referred to. I have elsewhere? 
compiled practically all the major philosophical consi- 
derations offered against this thesis and a critical 
analysis of these has led me to conclude that even in 
terms of the techniques of the Indian philosophical 
debate all these objections against the bhita-caitanya- 
vada rest only on recognised forms of Indian fallacies 
(hetvabhasa). On the other hand of all the Indian 
theories concerning the origin of consciousness, this 
one has undoubtedly the highest scientific potential. 

For the moment, however, let us concentrate on 
Ruben’s interpretation of Uddalaka’s views. In 
continuation of his argument I propose to present 
here one polemic in particular against the bhita- 
caitanya-vada, which, as I have already said, is, on 
the admission of all, the thesis characteristic of the 
Indian materialists. This ‘polemic is to be found in 
the Nydyamanijari of Jayanta Bhatta.® 

Following the Indian practice of first representing 
the opponent’s position (parvapaksa) adequately, 
Jayanta mentions a number of arguments on the basis 
of which the materialist would like to establish his 
own thesis. One of these is as follows: ‘‘ There exists 
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‘agreement in presence’ as well as ‘agreement in 
absence’ between the body and consciousness. It is 
often observed that a body well-nourished with food 
and drinks has improved consciousness. The reverse 
happens in the reverse case. The body of the young 
man who takes the brahmighrta shows remarkable 
improvement of consciousness... Thus, the improve- 
ment and deterioration of consciousness is directly ~ 
explicable by the presence and absence of the excess 
of the material elements. ”’ 

The argument is cryptically put. Let us first see 
its implications. The Indian philosophers are on the 
whole agreed that for establishing a causal connection 
between two phenomena it is necessary to point to 
the ‘agreement in presence’ (anvaya) as well as the 
‘agreement in absence’ (vydtireka) between the two. 
Accordingly, says Jayanta, the materialists try to 
prove the causal connection between matter (1.e., the 
material body), and consciousness by pointing to the. 
‘agreement in presence’ as well as ‘agreement in 
absence’ between the two. Thus it is observed that 
when a person’s body is well-nourished by food and 
drink (1.e., by matter), he acquires improved conscious- 
ness (patvi cetand)—his consciousness shows improved 
functioning. By contrast, when a person’s body is 
kept under-nourished, his consciousness remarkably 
deteriorates. Besides, the well-known ‘brain-foods’” 
of Indian medicine like the brahmi-ghrta, which are 
nothing but material elements, are found to improve | 
the intellectual capacity of the young men. Hence, 
argues the materialist, consciousness is directly depen- 
dent on the transformation of environmental matter 
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in the form of foods and drinks into body-matter. In 
short, consciousness is the product of matter. In 
Mill’s logic, such an argument would be considered a 
case of the method of concomitant variation. But the 
Indian logicians prefer to reduce such cases to cases 
of ‘agreement in presence’ and ‘agreement in abs- 
ence’. There is improved consciousness in the pre- 
sence of the improved (or well-nourished) body while in 
the absence of the improved (or well-nourished) body 
there is absence of improved consciousness. Hence, 
consciousness is directly dependent on the body. 

The argument is interesting and, in the back- 
ground of the actual development of Indian science, 
its importance must not be overlooked. However, 
from the point of view of historical understanding, the 
more important question is: Wherefrom does Jayanta 
collect this argument, which he considers typical of 
the materialists? To think that he collects it from 
some Lokayata text now lost to us would be purely 
conjectural. However, it will be equally conjectural 
to think that he conjures it out of his own brain, 
because basically the same argument is to be found 
in the Chdandogya Upanisad, a text with which 
Jayanta’s want of acquiantance is_ certainly 
unimaginable. In other words, in the whole range 
of Indian philosophical literature there is only one 
text which contains a clear mention of this 
argument,—or, to be more precise, its proto-type,—and 
that is the Chadndogya Upanisad. In all presumption, 
therefore, Jayanta Bhatta collects the argument 
from there. Significantly, in the Chdandogya, 
this argument forms part of Uddalaka’s views, who, 
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moreover, insists on some formof experimental 
demonstration in favour of it. 

As a_ remarkable piece of scientific literature 
belonging roughly to the seventh century B.C., the 
passage of the Chandogya expounding this argument 
deserves to be quoted in full: 

Uddalaka Aruni said to his son Svetaketu: 

—*“Food, when eaten, undergoes a threefold 
division. Its coarsest constituent is transformed 
into faeces; its medium (constituent is 
transformed into) the flesh and its subtlest 
(constituent is transformed into) the mind. 

— Water, when drunk, undergoes a threefold 
division. Its coarsest constituent is transformed 
into urine ; its medium (constituent is trans- 
formed into) blood: its subilest (constituent is 
transformed into) breath (prana, life). 

—‘« Heat (i.e. in the form of oil, butter, etc.), when 
consumed, undergoes a threefold division. Its 
coarsest constituent is transformed into bone : 
its medium (constituent is transformed into) 
marrow, its subtlest constituent (is transformed 
into) speech. | 

—*Thus, my dear, mind consists of food, breath 
(life) consists of water, speech consists of heat.” 

(The son Svetaketu said:) | | 

—‘‘Venerable Sir, please lead me to understand 
even more.” , 

~“So be it, my dear”, said he (i.e. Uddalaka, who - 
continued ‘) 

“Of curd, my dear, when churned, that which is 
subtle moves upward. It becomes butter. In 
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the same way, my dear, of the food that is 
eaten, that which is subtle moves upward. It 
becomes the mind. Of water, my dear, when 
drunk, that which is subtle moves upward. It 
becomes the breath (life). Of heat (i.e. oil, 
butter, etc.), when consumed, that which is 
subtle moves upward. It becomes the speech. 
Thus, my dear, the mind consists of food, the 
breath (life) consists of water, the speech con- 
sists of heat.”’ 

(The son Svetaketu said:) ‘Venerable Sir, please 
lead me to understand even more.” 

—“So be it, my dear’, said he (Uddalaka, and he 

continued :) 

—‘“A person, my dear, consists of sixteen parts. 
For fifteen days do not eat (any food, but) drink 
water as you please. Breath (life), which con- 
sists of water, will not be cut off from one who 
drinks water.” : 

Then for fifteen days he (Svetaketu) did not eat 
(any food). After that, he approached him (Uddalaka) 
and said, “Sir, what shall I say?” (Uddalaka said,)- 
«The rk-s (i.e., the hymns of the Rgveda), the yajus 
(i.e. the spells of the Yajurveda) and the saman-s (i.e, 
the melodies of the Samaveda)”. Then he (Svetaketu 
said, “‘ These do not occur to me; Sir.”’ To him, he 
(Uddalaka) then said, “Just as, my dear, of a great 
mass of fire only a single piece of coal of the size of a 
fire-fly may be left with which the fire would not 
there-after burn much longer,—similarly, my dear, 
only one part of your sixteen parts is left and with it 
you fail to apprehend the Vedas. Eat. Then you will 
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understand me.” Then he (Svetaketu) ate and appr- 
oached him (Uddalaka). Then whatever he (Uddalaka) 
asked him, he (Svetaketu) answered everything. Then, 
to him he (Uddalaka) said, —“Just as, my dear, of a 
great mass of fire only a single piece of (burning) coal 
of the size of a fire-fly is left and, covered with straw> 
it is made to blaze up and this fire would burn much 
thereafter,—so, my dear, of your sixteen parts only the | 
sixteenth part was left over ; being covered with food 
that is made to blaze up. With this you can now 
understand the Vedas. For, my dear, the mind con- 
sists of food, the breath (life) consists of water, the 
speech consists of heat.’’® 

We may now return tothe argument attributed 
by Jayanta Bhatta to the materialists. With all his 
sophistication of later logical terminologies, Jayanta 
Bhatta is sure to admit that the capacity to apprehend 
or remember the Vedas is an unmistakable mark of 
what he calls improved consciousness or patvi cetand, © 
just as the incapacity to do it is a mark of the degene- 
ration of consciousness. If, therefore, Uddalaka 
means to demonstrate that all these are directly 
dependent on the nourishment of the body—that in ~ 
the presence of this nourishment there is also present 
the improved consciousness while in the absence of 
nourishment there is the absence of this improved 
consciousness—then it becomes quite legitimate for 
us to infer that Jayanta finds all the clues to what he » 
considers to be a basic materialistic argument already 
well-formulated in the Chdadndogya Upanisad by 
Uddalaka Aruni. Therefore instead of being outraged 
by Ruben’s discovery of materialism in the teachings 
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of Uddalaka Aruni, it may be worthwhile for us to 
remember that over a thousand years before Ruben, 
one of the keenest of our traditional thinkers already 
discovered it, though it is needless to add that he 
gives to this argument a clearer logical shape and puts 
it in terminologies of later times. Nevertheless, the 
argument is the same and it is obviously in defence of 
the materialistic position. 

Meeting a materialist in the company of the 
Vedic sages may itself be a rude shock to the usually 
accepted idea of Indian materialism. However, we 
may now proceed to see why this idea is in need of a 
much more serious revision. 

Uddalaka’s materialism is primitive and, as Ruben 
shows, it is inevitably so. In the Upanisadic age, we 
come across a considerable number of philosophical 
or proto-philosophical views, but all these are then at 
the stage of their making. It takesafew centuries for 
some of these to receive a clearer philosophical form 
and to gain the recognition as major Indian philo- 
sophical systems. Therefore, the question is: What 
eventually becomes of the position of materialism 
among the maturer philosophical systems of India? In 
answer it is readily assumed that outside the Lokayata 
or Carvaka system, materialism has no place in the 
maturer phase of Indian philosophy. But there are 
many considerations that prevent us to accept this 
answer. We may briefly mention here a few of these. 

It may be convenient to begin with Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra with the discovery of which (in this city 
of Mysore), as Jacobi’ rightly claims, ‘‘ We. have 
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acquired a positive starting point for constructing the 
history of Indian philosophy.” 

It is well-known, of course, that the Arthasdstra 
is not a treatise on philosophy or a compendium of the 
Indian philosophical systems like that of Madhava or 
of Haribhadra. Why,then, does Jacobi consider it so im- 
portant for constructing the history of Indian philoso- 
phy ? Though primarily a work on ancient politics, it 
contains—and contains inan exemplary clear-cut form 
—a systematic classification of the recognised discipli- 
nes or ‘branches of knowledge’ (vidya-s) of the age, indi- 
cating the place of the philosophical systems among 
these. We may follow Jacobi’s masterly analysis of the 
data contained tn the Arthasa@stra,though on considera- 
tions purely textual we shall have to break away from 
him on a question which is really crucial for understand- 
ing the materialistic tradition in Indian philosophy. 

The main points of Kautilya throwing light on 
the philosophical situation of his time may be summed 
up as follows :8 First, he recognises only four branches 
of knowledge and calls these dnviksiki, trayi, varta 
and dandaniti. Secondly, he asserts that under 
anviksikt are to be placed three and only three systems 
of Indian philosophy. Hecalls these Samkhya, Yoga 
and Lokayata. 

A few words on the terms used by Kautilya to 
indicate the branches of knowledge are necessary. 
Jacobi renders dgnviksikt etc. as Philosophy, Theology, 
Science of Industry and Statecraft respectively. But 
these equations—particularly the first two—are to be 
taken with critical caution. , 

Anviksiki is the old Indian term for logic, which 
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in later times is also referred to a rant isniee 
hetuvidya. Panini® suggests that it is c gms, 
because it has for its object anviksa, teal Ae 
knowledge” (anu-+iksa@), though in later ” 
word more frequently used for < after-knowledge ”’ is 
anumana (anu = after + mana = knowledge), and 
anumana is nothing but the Indian word for inference. 
In the Nydya-sitra’® Gautama explains the reasons 
why inference is called after-knowledge: inference 
pre-supposes perception, i.e. is possible on the basis 
of some previous preceptual evidence, though in later 
times the implication of this is sought to be obscured 
by a tendency to scripture-mongering." For the 
moment the point is that anviksa@ being equivalent to 
anumana, the ancient word anviksiki stands for what 
in later times is called anumdana-vidyd, 1.e. the science 
of inferential knowledge, which knowledge, in its turn 
pre-supposes direct perceptual evidence. The Amara- 
kosa'? also retains this old tradition and equates 
— G&nviksikt with tarka-vidyd or logic. Therefore, Jacobi’s 
rendering of the word as Philosophy is to be taken 
with this reservation that Kautilya himself does not 
allow within his concept of philosophy any place for 
the alleged mystical, intuitive or scriptural approach 
to reality. Philosophy is for him essentially rational 
and the only data accepted by it for rational analysis 
are furnished by sense experience- 

Secondly, trayz does mean Theology, but theology 
only of a special brand. Literally, it means ‘‘ The 
Three ”’ and this is the typical form in which the Vedas 
are referred to in ancient literature. It needs to be 
remembered here that in the traditional view the Vedas 
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are inclusive of the Upanisads, which are called 
Vedanta, literally the Veda-end. Thus, trayz is not 
the general Indian term for theology but specifically 
the term for Vedic theology. 

For Kautilya himself, trayz is to be clearly diffe- 
rentiated from dnviksiki. Thus, if by anviksiki 
Kautilya means philosophy—as he surely does—then 
from his clear contrast of it with trayz it follows that . 
the Vedanta system, which is intended to be nothing 
but a rationalisation of the Upanisadic thought, is, in 
Kautilya’s analysis, not a philosophical system at all. 
So also is Purva-mimamsa, which intends to be nothing 
but a rationalisation of the ritualistic contents (the 
karma-kanda) of the Vedas. As Jacobi rightly shows, 
this explains the absence of Vedanta and Purva- 
mimamsa in Kautilya’s list of philosophies: ‘‘..:.even 
if Vedanta existed at that time asa school, Kautilya 
could easily view both Mimamsa-s as belonging to 
Theology (trayz).”' 

As for vaérta and dandaniti, the former literally 
means the knowledge of agriculture, cattle-raising and 
trade while the latter means of course state-craft, 
though only of the early feudal context. | 

Such, then, are the branches of knowledge ack- 
nowledged by Kautilya. However, it needs to be noted 
at once that this scheme of four-fold vidy@-s is not una- 
nimously accepted in the ancient days. Kautilya himself 
mentions other views on the vidyd-s, though for the © 
purpose of differing from these. Of these rival views, 
One interests us most, for it has far-reaching implica- 
tions for the later development of Indian philosophy. 
According to the Manavas or the ‘followers of Manu’, 
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says Kautilya, the branches of knowledge are only 
three, viz. trayi, varta and dandaniti. Eminent modern 
scholars like Biihler!4 and Kane! have already discus- 
sed the question of the possible relation of the 
‘followers of Manu’ with the legal code called 
Manusmrti as existing for us, and we need not 
reopen this question for the moment.!® More 
important for us here is to note the definite refusal of 
the ‘followers of Manu’ to recognise dnviksiki as an 
independent branch of knowledge. This simply means 
that they are opposed to acknowledge the purely 
logical approach as having any independent efficacy. 
But why they are so opposed? Kautilya provides us 
With an exact answer to the question. According to 
the ‘followers of Manu’, says he, dnviksiki is already 
included in the trayz and constitutes a special branch 
thereof. The significance of this is devastating for 
philosophy, for it means that logic is completely 
subservient to the Vedas, reason to revelation. Out- 
side of what is already revealed in the scriptures, 
-yreason can have no pretention to truth. It remains 
for us to see how determined the Indian law-givers 
are on this point and how the Indian philosophical 
tradition suffers either from a complete capitulation 
of the philosophers to this demand of the law-givers or 
from an effort to placate it for evading the censorship 
of the law-givers. 

Kautilya himself has no sympathy for this 
tendency. He dissociates himself clearly and catego- 
rically from it. For him dnviksiki and trayi, as 
branches of knowledge, are completely different. 
This means that though he does not go to the extent 
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of questioning the validity of the scriptures, the 
logical or rational approach to reality has for him an 
independent or autonomous status. No; more than 
this. In the eyes of the Indian law-givers, who fully 
subscribe tothe views of the ‘followers of Manu’, 
Kautilya commits a worse crime. Not only does he 
acknowledge the independent efficacy of reason, but 
he moreover boldly proclaims the supreme importance . 
of logicamong all the branches of knowledge. Logic, 
according to him, ‘is helpful to the world through its 
ratiocinative prowers in the investigation of the sound- 
ness or unsoundness in the conclusions and doctrines 
of the different branches of knowledge’’!”’—evidently 
inclusive even of the trayz or the Vedas. ‘“ Investigat- 
ing by means of reasoning ”, says Kautilya,‘*‘ the nature 
of good (dharma) and evil (adharma) as discussed in 
the Vedas, material gain or loss as discussed in vartd, 
right and wrong policies as discussed in davdaniti, as 
well as the relative strength and weakness of these 
(branches of study), it confers benefit.on the people, 
keeps the mind steady in adversity and in prosperity 
and brings out proficiency in thought, speech and 
action” Hence is Kautilya’s famous verse proclaiming 
the supreme importance of dnviksikz: 

‘‘ Logic is ever renowned as the lamp for all the 
branches of learning, as the aid to all activities, as the 
basis of all virtues.’’18 

Incidentally, this bold defence of logic on the 
part of a ruthless representative of the ruling class 
like Kautilya is not to be misunderstood. It does 
not mean that he is keen on encouraging the spirit of 
rationalism among the masses. The fact on the 
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contrary is that like the other law-givers—the authors 
of the dharma-sdstra-s —Kautilya is fully aware of the 
social function of superstition, i.e. its importance for 
the purpose of policing the state. This is brilliantly 
Shown by R.S. Sharma, whose chapter on the Religion 
and politics in the Arthasastra of Kautilya in Aspects 
of Political Ideas and Institutions in Ancient India 
needs to be read here in full. Sharma shows how 
bluntly Kautilya recommends ‘‘ the exploitation of the 
credulous beliefs of the people for promoting the 
interests of the state, internal as well as external ’’.!9 
But if so, how is it that the same Kautilya speaks so 
enthusiastically of dnviksiki—logic and rationalist 
philosophy? The answer is that he is not at all recom- 
mending this for the masses; he recommends it for 
the rulers of the state. The section on the ‘ branches 
of knowledge’ of the Arthasadstra which we are now 
discussing is only a part of Kautilya’s programme of 
‘the training of the prince for the arduous duty of 
rulership.” Kautilya explains in his own way that 
like economics and theology, rational philosophy is 
intended only to strengthen danda or ‘the rod’, i.e. 
the coercive power necessary for the security and 
prosperity of the state: @nviksiki-trayi-vartanam yogak- 
sema-sadhano dandah.® His attitude is thus much 
more cynical than that of the other law-givers. While 
the other law-givers simply suggest that logic is to be 
banned in so far as it may go to destroy the faith in 
the scriptures, Kautilya goes a step further and argues 
that the rulers themselves must have a thorough train- 
ing in rationalism so that they can make the full 
political use of superstitions without any religious 
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scruple of their own. His position is thus quite out- 
spoken. For the effective use of superstition which 
he freely recommends for maintaining political power, 
the upholders of this political power must themselves 
be free from the spell of superstition, for those that 
are themselves prone to superstitions are incapable of 
full exploitation of these for political purposes. The 
successful rulers must be able to use cool and calcula- . 
ted logic for their own purposes and are hence 
expected to have a thorough training in anviksikz. 
Recommendation of the same rationalist. training for 
the masses completely changes the picture. But 
Kautilya is class-conscious enough not to commit such 
afolly. His political philosophy fully endorses the 
varnasrama norm, according to which the toiling 
millions or the §fidra-s are to be denied all economic 
and cultural privileges. 

At the same time, the modern historian of ancient 
Indian philosophy is extremely indebted to Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra. Whatever may be its motive to recom- 
mend rationalist philosophy for the budding rulers of 
the state, the fact remains that it also gives us the 
most invaluable clue to the real rationalist tradition in — 
ancient Indian philosophy. What is more, the text 
shows in its own way the age-old alliance between 
rationalism and materialism, inasmuch as under 
anviksikz it places three and only three philosophies, 
which it calls Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata. There 
is no ambiguity whatsoever about the work on this . 
point. As Jacobi comments, “ According toKautilya 
the essence of philosophy lies in systematic investiga- 
tion and logical demonstration: in his judgment these 
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conditions are satisfied only (iti) by Samkhya, Yoga 
and Lokayata.” 

~ Yet, something is apparently strange about this 
enumeration. The materialism of the Lokayatas is 
well-known, and so also its refusal to do anything 
with orthodoxy and religion. But the systems of 
philosophy generally referred to as Samkhya and 
Yoga—i.e. the philosophies associated with the names 
of Kapila and Patafjali—are generally claimed by 
Indian orthodoxy as belonging to its own tradition- 
Therefore, the way in which Kautilya associates these 
three philosophies is, to say the least, somewhat per- 
plexing. Yet there is no doubt that in Kautilya’s 
understanding the three philosophies are closely 
related. Nothing else in Indian wisdom has for him 
any claim to be called dnviksiki. 

This, again, is perplexing. Jacobi seeks to explain 
his silence over Buddhism and Jainism by Kautilya’s 
sectarian animosity: this Brahmin writer on statecraft 
completely ignores Buddhism and Jainism, because 
these seek to set aside the political and social institu- 
tions resting on Brahmanical groundwork. This may 
not be the real explanation in as much as Kautilya 
does not ignore the Lokayata which, on:the admission 
of all, ridicules the same institutions with much greater 
vehemence. On the other hand it is not inconceivable 
that in Kautilya’s time Buddhism and Jainism were yet 
to acquire the form of powerful and well-organised 
philosophical-theological movements and as such we 
do not expect Kautilya to be greatly concerned with 
these. In any case, the modern scholars are not much 
wotried over Kautilya’s silence over Buddhism and 
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Jainism. As for the other systems of Indian philosophy, 
Kautilya’s indifference to Purva-mimamsa and Vedanta 
are rightly explained, as already seen, by the circums- 
tance that in his understanding these are already 
included in the trayz. But how are we to account for 
his omission of the Nyaya-Vaigesika which, among all 
the traditionally accepted systems of Indian philo- 
sophy, represents the standpoint of dnviksiki or logic - 
par excellence? 

Are we, then, to look at the entire statement of 
Kautilya as being historically unrealistic, having little 
or no respect for the actual philosophical situation ? 
The fact is just the contrary. We have in this 
statement a definite indication of the real philosophi- 
cal situation in ancient India, the importance of which 
is so far more or less ignored. And the modern 
scholars generally miss this mainly because they are 
preoccupied with a wrong question about the state- 
ment. They are above all bothered to find out how: 
Kautilya could assign to the thoroughly disrespectable 
Lokayata precisely the same status as that of Samkhya 
and Yoga? While concentrating on this, they ignore 
the more important question, namely, what did 
Kautilya really mean by the word Yoga in his enume- 
ration of anvikiski-s? We are going to see that this 
question, properly answered, solves the apparent 
mystery of his silence over the Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

The modern scholars are too readily inclined to 
believe that in Kautilya’s statement the word Yoga - 
stands for the so-called Yoga system of Patafyali. Yet 
this is absurd and palpably so. First, not to speak of 
being a logical or rationalistic approach to reality, 
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Patanjali’s Yoga is not strictly speaking an indepen- 
dent philosophical view at all. Itis primarily a dis- 
cussion of certain psycho-physical practices, which 
come down from a hoary antiquity and are imagined 
to be conducive to certain mystical and supernatural 
powers. Secondly, though Patafiyali also shows a 
tendency to discuss and defend a certain philosophical 
view, this philosophical view has neither an intrinsic 
connection with the afore-mentioned practices nor 
any great deal of self-consistency. Except for the 
admission of God, Patafijali’s philosophy is nothing 
but Samkhya, as a result of which it is generally 
described as sesvara-samkhya or ‘‘Samkhya with God.” 
Such a name is itself indicative of the arbitrariness of 
Patanjali’s philosophical position, the categorical 
rejection of God being an essential feature of the 
Samkhya philosophy. Evidently with the intention 
of placating the theists, Patanjali simply inserts the 
conception of a personal God into the Samkhya 
scheme of reality without bothering to modify the 
_ fundamentals of the Samkhya. “In the Yoga system 
the passages that treat of God stand disconnected and 
are, indeed, in direct contradiction of the aim of the 
system. God neither creates the universe nor does 
He rule it. He does not reward or punish the actions 
of men and the latter do not regard union with Him as 
the supreme object of their endeavour -------Assuredly 
these speculations prove, were there any need at all 
for proof, that in the real Samkhya-Yoga there is no 
room for a personal God.”?! 

Just as this God is to the Samkhya philosophy 
quite arbitrary and extrinsic, so is the Samkhya 
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i¢ philosophy itself to the Yoga practices. The practices 
“are in fact immensely old. Concrete material relics 
of the Indus period prove their prevalence inthe 
country in the third or fourth millenium B.C. In the 
course of centuries these became the floating posses- 
sions, as it were, of all sorts of religious beliefs and 
even of philosophical speculations, of which Samkhya 
is but one. As Dasgupta rightly observes, ‘the Yoga 
practices have undergone diverse changes in diverse 
schools, but none of these shows any predilection for 
Samkhya. Patafijali was probably the most notable 
person, for he not only collected the different forms 
of Yoga practices and gleaned the diverse ideas which 
were or could be associated with Yoga, but grafted 
them all on the Samkhya metaphysics and gave them 
the form in which they have been handed down to us. 
--Vijnana Bhiksu and Vacaspati Misra agree with us 
in holding that Patafijali was not the founder of the 
Yoga but an editor.” | 

More words are not necessary. It is already 
obvious that there is nothing in the Yoga system of 
Patafijali that answers even vaguely to Kautilya’s 
conception of anviksikt. Besides Kautilya is no fool 
to assert that rationalism is represented in ancient 
India only by three trends, namely Samkhya, Samkhya 
with God, and Lokayata. 

What, then, did Kautilya refer ‘to by Yoga asa 
form of dnviksikz? A clear clue to this is to be found 
in Vatsyayana’s commentary on the Nydya-siatra. — 

The Nydya-sitra® defines pratitantra-siddhanta or 
‘“‘ proved doctrine on the basis of one’s own branch of 
learning” as that ‘which is accepted in one’s own 
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allied branch of learning (samd@va-tantra 
ted in other branches of learning ( lard -fay 
Comments Vatsyayana : “For example, (t re kori 
siddhanta-s) of the Samkhyas are: the & 
never comes to being nor the existent absalutely 
destroyed... (The pratitantra-siddhanta-s) of the 
followers of Yoga are: ..- the non-existent comes to 
being and the existent ts absolutely destroyed.’’ Apart 
from the fact that the context clearly precludes the 
possibility of the Samkhya and what is referred to as 
the Yoga being allied branches of learning, which by 
itself is proof that by Yoga Vatsyayana could not have 
meant here the so-called Yoga system of Patafjali, to 
the students of Indian philosophy it is already obvious 
that he is referring in his commentry to two well- 
known views of causality, namely sat-kadrya-vada and 
asat-karya-vada, of which the first is as characteristic 
of the Samkhya system as the second that of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika. Inshort, by Yoga here Vatsyayana 
means nothing but the Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

Nor is there anything arbitrary about such an use 
of the word Yoga. Thanks to the stupendous scholar- 
ship of traditional Indian pandits like Mm. Phani- 
bhusana Tarkavagiga and Mm. Kuppusvami Sastri, 
We are now in possession of solid evidence to see that 
Yoga is in fact an old name of the Nyaya-Vaiéesika. 
Here is a brief summary of Phanibhusana*4 comment: 
‘*Vatsyayana mentions a number of theses maintained 
by the followers of Yoga- But whom does he refer 
to by this? They connot obviously be the followers 
of the well-known Yoga system of Patafijali, because 
the theses referred to are flatly contrary to their 
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doctrines. On the other hand, by the followers of 
Yoga we can understand here only the Naiyayikas 
and Vaisesikas, because the doctrines mentioned by 
Vatsyayana as their pratitantra-siddhanta-s are charac- 
teristic of the Naiyayikas and Vaigesikas alone. In 
any case, the Vaisesika system was known by the 
name Yoga even in ancient times. In accordance with 
this tradition, the Jaina philosopher Vidyananda - 
Svamiin his Patrapariksé quotes a sutra of Kanada 
and adds, ‘As it is said by the followers of Yoga’. 
Gunaratna also opens his discussion of Nyaya with 
the words: ‘The Naiyayikas, also known as Yaugas 
(i.e., followers of Yoga) -..’ Vatsyayana also follows 
the same ancient tradition and mentions the doctrines 
characteristic of the Vaisesikas as those of the follow- 
ers of Yoga. But these doctrines are also the doctrines 
of the Naiyayikas. Thus, by the followers of Yoga 
is to be understood the followers of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika.”’ | 
But what accounts for this ancient tradition? 
Why, in other words, are the followers of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika referred to as the followers of the Yoga? 
The more orthodox explanation is that because they 
are traditionally knownas the Saiva Yogins. PraSasta- 
pada, for e.g., says that Kanada received insight into 
the Vaigesika doctrines as a result of pleasing Siva with 
his Yogic practices. As against such patent mytho- 
logies, Phanibhusana has a remarkably logical alter- 
native to suggest. The word yoga also means samyoga | 
or conjunction. The Nyaya-Vaisgesikas are known as 
the followers of Yoga because they subscribe to the 
doctrine of the universe coming into being through 
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the conjunctions of the eternal atoms. ‘Thus, 1n short 
the philosophy of atomic conjunction is known as the 
Yoga philosophy. We have already seen why it is 
impossible for Kautilya to mean by Yoga the so-called 
Yoga system of Patafijali. Wecan now see why by 
this name he can refer only to the Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

Kuppuswami Sastri adds more evidences to the 
distinct possibility of Kautilya referring to the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika by the name Yoga: “ Kautilya’s Arthasdastra 
mentions the types of thought comprising dnviksiki 
in the statement samkhyam yogo lokadyatam cetyan- 
viksikt -.. In this extract from Kautilya, there is no 
specific mention of Nyaya or Vaisesika as such... 
Those. who are sufficiently familiar with the use of the 
word yoga in its old sense of Vaisesika, as it is found 
used for instance in Vatsyayana’s bhdsya on I.1.29, 
are not likely to consider it a strained interpretation 
to take the word yoga, as used in the Kautilya, in the 
sense of Vaisesika. In fact, according to Vacaspati 
Misgra’s Tatparyatika and the Bhdsyacandra on the 
bhasya on 1.1.29, the word yoga may be taken in the 
somewhat comprehensive sense of Nyaya including 
the Vaisesika, the Nyaya being a philosophical school 
laying special stress upon yoga or yukti or reasoning : 
yogo yuktih pradhdnataya vidyate yesaém-— Bhasya- 
candra.”5 

Jacobi completely misses all these** and is led to 
a wrong conjecture on the possible cause of Kautilya’s 
silence over the Nyaya-Vaisgesika. This appears to 
him to be specially peculiar, because, as he rightly 
notes, the Nyaya-Vaigesika fulfils the conditions 
demanded by Kautilya of anviksikz in a higher degree 
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than any other Indian philosophical system. ‘“ All 
the more it is therefore of importance”, says he, ‘‘that 
Kautilya does not mention by name Nyaya and 
Vaisesika while enumerating the systems recognised 
by him as anviksikt. From this we can draw the 
inference with certainty that at this time, i.e. 300 B.C. 
Nyaya and Vaisesika had not received the recognition 
as philosophical systems, not to speak of the existence 
of the saztra-s of Gautama and Kanada in the form 
in which they are now before us.” But such a conclu- 
sion on the possible date of the Nyaya-Vaisesika is 
unwarranted, for we have already seen that Kautilya 
does refer to it, though by its ancient name Yoga. 

We may now sum up the results we have reached 
so far. 

As against the ancient trend trying to make reason 
subservient to revelation, Kautilya maintains that the 
logical approach to reality is to beclearly distinguished 
from the scriptural one, that dnviksiki is as indepen- 
dent a vidya as trayi. This explains his silence over 
the Purva-mimamsa and the Vedanta systems, which 
are but rationalisations of the Vedas or trayz. Secondly, 
as logical approach to reality Kautilya is aware of 
three and only three philosophies. He calls these 
Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata, meaning thereby 
Samkhya, Nyaya-Vaisesika and Lokayata. Assuming 
therefore that he includes ihe Pirva-mimamsa and 
Vedanta under trayz and assuming further that there 
is no reason for him to take Pataiijali’s system as a _ 
serious and independent philosophy, it needs to be 
noted that his classification of the vidyd—-s takes into 
consideration all the major philosophies of ancient 
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India,—outside of course of Buddhism and Jainism, 
into the complexities of which we need not enter at 
the moment. It will indeed demand a drastic revision 
of the usually accepted view of the materialistic tradi- 
tion in ancient Indian philosophy if we can now see 
that all the philosophies mentioned by Kautilya under 
anviksiki are, in their original form, distinctly materia- 
listic or at least are precariously close to materialism. 
This will amount to the admission that the whole of 
the Indian philosophical tradition proper known to 
Kautilya is the tradition of materialism or near 
materialism. 

As far as Lokayata is concerned, nobody will 
seriously question its crass materialism. As for 
Samkhya and Nyaya-Vaisesika, my contention is that 
only the later and distorted versions of these philoso- 
phies, resulting primarily from the largescale transfu- 
sions of Vadantic ideas into the former and of theistic 
beliefs into the latter, that prevents the modern 
scholars to see their originally materialistic character. 
Still at least the atheism of Samkhya is never obscured. 
Even the late Samkhya-sitra returns again and again 
to demonstrate the denial of God.?’ Further, as I 
have elaborately argued elsewhere,”* this philosoyhy— 
in spite of its fatal weakness of admitting the existence 
of purusa, with which the Samkhya philosophers 
themselves do not clearly know what to do or how 
exactly to fit it with the rest of their scheme of reality 
—is known to its opponents as above all ‘“‘the doctrine 
of the unconscious primeval matter being the origina 
cause of the world’ (acetana-pradhana-karana-vada), 
1.e. as a form of ancient materialism. i need not 
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repeat these arguments here over again, though I am 
aware of the possibility of improving upon them. 
Instead of that I should prefer to concentrate here 
mainly on the Nyaya-Vaisesika. | 

To begin with, nothing is perhaps apparently more 
strange than to claim that the Nyaya-Vaisesika is 
originally a materialistic philosophy. Are we to over- 
look the fact that the greatest work on Indian theism, 
the Nyayakusumanjali, comes from Udayana, a great 
Naiyayika? Are we to overlook further that from the 
same author we get the Atmatattvaviveka, another 
classic on Soul and its Salvation? Of course, Udayana 
is a late philosopher. But does not Vatsyayana him- 
self proclaim that Nyaya, in spite of being dnviksiki 
par excellence, is also adhyatma-vidya, i.e. the doctrine 
of soul and its salvation? And even before Vatsyayana, 
do not Gauiama and Kanada themselves strenuously 
argue in defence of the validity of the scriptures or 
the Vedas? How can a philosophy, with all these 
commitments to theism and orthodoxy, at all have a 
claim to be considered materialistic ? 

The questions are certainly pertinent, but that 
does not mean that the answers to these are absolutely 
wanting. To be adequate, however, the answers need 
to be elaborate. I have the scope here to mention 
only some of these only in brief outline. 

Let us begin with the place of God in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika philosophy. Udayana’s Nyayakusumanjali 
is certainly the Indian classic proving His existence. 
To its honest readers, however, the original works on 
the philosophy, viz. Nydya-sitra and the Vaisesika- 
sutra are likely to prove disappointing. 
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Of all the aphorisms of the Nydya-satra, only one 
contains the clear mention of God (zsvara) and even 
on the admission of the most theistic of the later 
interpreters, this aphorism is of the nature of a 
purvapaksa, i.e. the statement of a rival view intended 
only to be refuted. The rival view is: “ God is the 
cause, because of the observed futility of human 
actions in producing their effects.”2® This is refuted 
in the next satra: ““No. In theabsence of human action 
there is no result.”” Iam fully aware of the theologi- 
cal niceties discovered by the later theists in these two 
statements. But I am also aware how miserably they 
fail to agree among themselves. The reason for this 
failure seems to be obvious. They seek to discover 
the theological niceties where these do not actually 
belong, i-e. in open violation of the plain meanings of 
the two satra—s. On the other hand, the real controversy 
referred to here is well-known.to the students of ancient 
Indian philosophy. According to a certain view—which 
is subscribed to by the foremost Vedantists®° like 
Samkara and Ramanuja—human actions by themselves 
cannot produce their own results and as such it is 
necessary to postulate God as their real dispenser. 
Gautama refutes this view and argues that human 
actions by themselves produce their results and as such 
God is only an undue assumption. 

The aphorism, occurring immediately after, is 
extremely brief and is of the nature of an incomplete 
sentence. Literally it means: ‘‘ Because of being 
produced by it, there is no proof.’’?! What does it 
really mean? The way to interpret such aphorisms is 
to seek the missing words in the immediate context or 
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to connect the incomplete sentence with the sentences 
immediately preceding. When we do this, the full 
meaning of this satra easily leaps before our eyes: 
‘Because the result of the human action is being 
produced by the action itself, there is no proof for the 
existence of God.” 

About a hundred pages of wearysome theology 
is produced by Phanibhisana Tarkavagi§a in interpret- 
ing the last of the above three s#tra-s. But he com- 
pletely ignores the possibility of there being in these 
satra-s simply a repetition of one of the best-known 
arguments in favour of ancient Indian atheism. Asa 
matter of fact, primarily on the same ground that the 
Parva-mimamsa philosophers reject God and it is also 
one of the main grounds on which His existence is 
disproved by the Samkhya #2 There is nothing to 
prevent Gautama to share the spirit of Jaimini and 
Kapila. That the Nydya-siatra is totally unconcerned 
with God is further evidenced by the fact that while. 
discussing the authority of the Vedas it chooses not 
to mention Him at all®*-—a context in which the later 
Naiyayikas are most sure to speak of God with the 
greatest enthusiasm. This is true also of the Vaisesika-. 
sutra. As one of the ablest of our modern scholars 
comments, “In the Vaisesika-satra (I1.1.18), the 
authorship of the Vedas is attributed.to persons of 
superior wisdom, who are said to be possessed of the 
power of direct intuition of supersensuous things 
spoken of in the scripture. In the aforesaid work 
(IV.5.1.-4), again, the Vedic sentences are said to be 
the products of intelligent persons who had first hand 
experience of the facts. Now, there is no decisive 
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evidence, so far as the wording of the sgtra-s is 
concerned, which can enable us to conclude that the 
Vaisesika-satra definitely and clearly assigns a place 
to God in its scheme of metaphysics.’’%4 

Pending further researches, it is perhaps prema- 
ture for us to speculate on what leads the later 
representatives of the Nyaya-Vaisesika to break away 
from its original spirit and to become the vigorous 
defenders of Indian theism. However, with all their 
zeal to prove the Omnipotent and Omniscient creator 
and moral governor of the universe, they succeed only 
in finding the actual function of God extremely circum- 
scribed within the general structure of their essentially 
empirical—even scientific-—philosophy.** The atoms of 
which the world is made, being eternal like the sky 
(akaga), God has in fact nothing to do as far as the 
material cause of the world is concerned. Further, 
the results of the human actions being determined by 
the nature of the actions themselves, God's glory as 


the moral governor of the world is at best nominal. 


In the ultimate analysis, God’s function in the creation 
of the world appears to be nothing more than effect- 
ing the first or initial conjunction of two atoms, in 
the same way in which the potter produces the pot 
by joining itstwo parts (kapdla-s). Left only with 
this limited function, the Omnipotent Creator is 
acclaimed as the efficient cause (nimitta kdrana) of the 
world. 

But the question, again, is: How far is sucha 
conception of the nimitta kdrana or efficient cause of 
the world acceptable to the author of the Nydya- 
satra himself? The aphorisms of the work, occuring 
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immediately after the three we have just quoted, 
suggest the answer. Let us not be carried away by 
the stupendous capacity for textual twisting shown by 
some of the later commentators of these sgtra-s and 
let us concentrate instead on their plain meaning. 

Sutra [V.1.22: “Existing things originate with- 
out any efficient cause (i-e., are due to mere material 
cause), because of the observed sharpness of the thorn - 
etc.” 

Sutra [V.1.23: ‘*Absence of the efficient cause, 
being itselfa form of efficient cause, the (alleged) 
absence of the efficient cause is untenable.” 

Sutra IV.1.24: ‘The objection is unsustained, 
because of the clear difference in meaning between 
(‘there is) an efficient cause’ and ‘the absence of the 
efficient cause ’.”’ 

How are we to understand these satra-s? The first 
point to be noted is that even on the admission of the 
orthodox Vacaspati Misra, these three s#tra-s consti- 
tute a complete section ( prakarata) of the text. This 
amounts to the assertion that the third of the above 
sutra-s contains the final position of the author himself | 
on the topic concerned. But this third stra is clearly 
in answer to the objection raised in the immediately 
preceding one. In other words, the second of the 
above three s#tra-s represents a parvapaksa. But the 
normal practice is to raise a parvapaksa immediately 
after stating one’s own position. Assuming this — 
textual order, therefore, we are to admit that the first 
of the above three sg#tra-s contains the position of 
Gautama himself. . 

In other words, the discussion contained in these 
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three sztra-s is as follows. Immediately, after denying 
the existence of God (in the three sa#tra-s preceding 
this section), Gautama states that there is no efficient 
cause of the world. To this is raised the objection 
that even the denial of an efficient cause amounts to 
a tacit assumption of it. Gautama finally answers 
that such a verbal manoeuvre is futile, because the 
admission of an efficient cause anh its denial have 
clearly distinct meanings. 

These three satra-s, it needs to be remembered 
again, immediately follow the three in which Gautama 
denies the possible existence of God. The logical 
Sequence is thus clear. The denial of God 
entails the question: But is there no efficient cause of 
the world? Gautama argues that there is no such 
cause. But, then, how can the world come into being 
out of the mere material cause ? Gautame’s answer to 
this is extremely striking: “‘ because of the observed 
sharpness of the thorn etc.” This is undoubtedly a 
reference to what is known in Indian philosophy as 
svabhava-vada or the doctrine of purely natural causa- 
tion. The typical verse expressing the doctrine is: 
‘* Who made the thorn sharp and the beasts and birds 
so varied, the sugarcane sweet and the nim bitter ? All 
these are produced by mere nature.°6 Referring 
cryptically to this doctrine of svabhdva by the 
expression ‘** because of the observed sharpness of the 
thorn’’, Gautama evidently argues that the assumption 
of any efficient cause of the world is redundant, 
because the material cause, by the laws inherent in 
nature, produces the world. 

Vatsyayana sees of course that this entire discus- 
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sion of the nimitta kadrana or the efficient cause of the 
world in the Nydya-sitra contains no refutation of the 
doctrine of svabhava and this makes him feel appa- 
rently uncomfortable, because, as contrasted with 
Gautama, Vatsyayana himself takes a theistic stand. 
In trying to interpret Gautama according to his own 
preoccupation, therefore, Vatsyayana has to claim that 
Gautama does refute the doctrine of svabhava. How - 
does he do this? Vatsyayana argues that in this section 
on svabhava and nimitta kadrana, Gautama does not care 
to refute the former, because he has already refuted 
the doctrine in Nyaya-sitra U1. 2-61 ff. in connection 
with the question whether the origins of the living 
bodies are due to karma or not. 

But such an interpretation of Gautama is at best 
questionable. First, it does not impute a great deal 
of intelligence to Gautama. It amounts to the claim 
that after refuting a doctrine in Ch. II], Gautama 
returns to it in Ch. IV, mentions the doctrine in one 
sutra; raises a purile objection against the doctrine in 
the next satra and shows the futility of the objection 
in the still subsequent satra — and after this simply 
rasses on to discuss something else. No intelligent 
person would follow such a plan of writing particularly 
in a satra—work where economy of the use of words 1s 
considered the highest literary merit. Secondly, the 
passages referred to by Vatsyayana in which the doct- 
rine of the superfluity of the efficient cause is alleged — 
to be already refuted, when properly analysed, shows 
only the refutation of a superficially similar view. 
The real view refuted there is concerned with the 
origin of the living bodies and Gautama, with the 
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extremely limited knowledge of embryology 
in his time, goes on arguing that more fac 


‘the unseen’’: but this adysta itself is conceived as an 
unconscious or material force in the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
philosophy, some of the examples with which it is 
illustrated in the Vaisesika-sitra being the movement 
of the needie towards the magnet and the upward 
movement of water in the plant bodies.?’ This concep- 
tion of adrsta in the Nyaya-Vaisesika, I am aware, is 
in need of a much detailed discussion, for which I do 
not have the scope here. For the present argument, 
however, it may be sufficient to insist that the doctrine 
of adysta and the doctrine of nimitta-karana are difie- 
rent, and Gautama’s acceptance of the former in one 
context does not necessarily mean his acceptance of 
the latter in another context altogether. 

In spite of Vatsyayana, therefore, there are grounds 
to think that Gautama himself sticks to the doctrine 


_ of svabhava as against the doctrine of an efficient 
- cause of the world. And this is decisive. In Indian 


philosophy, the doctrine of svabhava is characteristic 
of the materialists. It is usually attributed to the 
Lokayatas alone, though, as [ have argued elsewhere, 
on many other evidences, we are obliged to attribute 
it also to the Samkhyas.*8 

We can now see the full justification of Kautilya’s 
mention of Samkhya and Nyaya-Vaisesika along with 
Lokayata. The three philosophies represent the real 
rationalistic approach in Indian philosophy and, at 
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least as Kautilya knows these, the three are bluntly 
atheistic and even materialistic 

Our discussion could have ended here but for 
One important circumstance. The materialistic 
character of the original Nyaya-Vaisesika will be 
seriously questioned on a different ground altogether. 
This philosophy, it is usually assumed, is an dtma- 
vidya or adhyatma-vidya, i-e., a doctrine of the soul 
and its salvation. If so, how can it be considered as 
materialistic at all? | 

But this claim itself 1s artificial. Vatsyayana, who 
seems to be the earliest to make such a claim in favour 
of Nyaya, is already aware of its real difficulties. The 
fact is that the Nydya-satra, taken as a whole, is. 
primarily a discussion of the logical issues, or more 
Strictly, of the topics relating to the technique of 
debate. Though it opens with the declaration that 
the knowledge of these topics—of the sixteen categories 
of the Nyaya—leads to the ‘highest good’ or ‘libera- 
tion’, the concluding portion of the work is absolutely 
unconcerned with the highest good or liberation and 
discusses only the question of logical fallacies. A 
genuine treaty on salvation would not surely forget 
the topic of salvation in its conclusion.®® Vatsyayana 
realises this, though in his own way. If Nyaya is 
really intended to be a philosophy of the soul and its 
salvation, why does the Nydya-sitra attach so over- 
whelming importance to the discussion of pramana 
(instrument of valid knowledge), samsaya (doubt), : 
etc.? Answers Vatsyayana, ‘‘For the benefit of man- 
kind, four branches of knowledge—each having its 
unique subject-matter (prasthana)—are prescribed. Of 
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these, this study of logic (anviksiki-vidya) is the fourth 
and its unique subject-matter consists of these catego- 
ries, namely doubt, etc. Without the separate mention 
of these, it (logic) would have beena mere study of 
the self (adhyatma-vidya), like Upanisad. Therefore, 
by mentioning the categories of doubt etc., it is shown 
to have its unique subject-matter. 4° The recognition 
of four branches of knowledge with subject-matter 
characteristic of each is clearly reminiscent of Kautilya, 
whose glorification of dnviksiki Vatsyayana quotes 
with enthusiasm. At the same time he clearly deviates 
from Kautilya when he says that without the specific 
mention of its unique subject-matter, dnviksiki would 
have been mere adhydtma-vidyd, like Upanisad. It 
means that in spite of being an independent branch of 
knowledge with its unique subject matter, dnviksiki is 
somehow or other also adhydtma-vidya@ like Upanisad. 
As a matter of fact, Vatsyayana goes to the extent of 
commenting: ‘‘Now this dnviksikz, which is differen- 
tiated from the other branches of knowledge by the 
_ categories like pramdna etc., is specifically mentioned 
(by Kautilya) in the enumeration of the branches of 
knowledge as the lamp of all the sciences, a means of 
performing all works and the support of all duties. 
The knowledge of truth and the attainment of the 
summum bonum are to be understood in accordance 
with the respective branches of study. In this parti- 
cular branch of study called adhyatma-vidya, the 
knowledge of truth means the knowledge of self etc. 
and the attainment of the summum bonum means 
liberation.’ ?41 ) : 
This is flatly incongruous. What is worse, it 
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amounts to the surrender of the standpoint of dnviksiki 
itself. To equate the knowledge of truth with the 
knowledge of the self and to consider this knowledge 
itself as liberation means nothing but Upanisad or 
Vedanta and the acceptance of the standpoint of 
Upanisad means to abandon the independent efficacy 
of reason itself —a point on which the real exponent 
of the Upanisad like Badarayana and Samkara are. 
absolutely categorical (Brahma-satra I1.1.11 and 
Samkara’s commentary. Sriharsa gives this tendency 
of demolishing logic its final philosophical shape.) 

But why does Vatsyayana take such a stand and 
why, for that matter, do Gautama and Kanada them- 
selves speak of liberation and the great importance of 
the Vedic authority when their real interest lies else- 
where? The answer is to be sought in the keen interest 
taken by the Indian law-givers in matters philosophi- 
cal. This interest is primarily negative or destructive, 
We have already seen how Kautilya refers to the 
‘followers of Manu’ as denying any. independence of 
anviksikt. They propose to include it in the ¢rayz, 
which simply means that they are prepared to accept 
reason Only so long as it remains subservient to reve- 
lation. The historical connection of these followers 
of Manu with the Manusmrti may bea matter for 
further research. On the particular point we are now 
discussing, however, the attitude expressed by the 
Manavas of Kautilya and by the Manusmrti remains 
practically the same. The Manusmrti, and along with | 
jt practically the whole of the Indian dharmasdastra— | 
literature, are determined in opposing the independent 
efficacy of reason, the primary ground of this deter- 
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mination being that the rational approach, left to 
itself, gravitates towards heresy and the denunciation 
of the Vedas, as is evident from the case of the 
Lokayatas. | 

It would be tedious here to quote passages from 
the traditional Indian legal literature (including 
passages grafted by the later redactors on the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, which are considered 
as extremely authoritative by the.authors of the 
dharmaésdstra-literature) to illustrate the contempt 
expressed for a purely rational approach in philosophy. 
What we are primarily interested instead is the impact 
of this attitude on Indian philosophy. Philosophers 
like Samkara, who bluntly take their stand on the 
scriptures alone, repeat with great gusto the old saying 
that whatever Manu says is like medicine.*# But 
what can Kanada and Gautama do? They are interes- 
ted above all in developing a rational theory of reality 
but they evidently know the risk involved in it. The 
course they choose is to pad up their philosophies 
with orthodox claimsand to make these look innocuous 
enough in the eyes of the law-givers. Kanada declares 
in the third s#tra that the Vedas are revelations and 
he repeats the same thing in the same words in the 
sutra with which he ends. Gautama argues with 
great gusto that the Vedas are free from the alleged 
defects of meaninglessness, repetition and self-contra- 
diction and therefore any question concerning its 
authoritativeness cannot arise. In spite of all these, 
both Kanada and Gautama are shrewd enough not to 
illustrate the authoritativeness of the Vedas with any 
single topic of genuinely philosophical interest. Not 
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that there are no such topics in the Vedas: in fact 
Samkara and others want to build up their philoso- 
phies entirely on the basis of these. But Gautama and 
Kanada carefully avoid all these. Everything about 
the Vedic authority is illustrated by Gautama with 
the efficacy of the Vedic rituals and the infallibility of 
the Vedic injunctions and, shrewdly enough, he leaves 
the subtle hint that this authoritativeness of the Vedas. 
is at par with the authoritativeness of the magic 
charms and the instructions of the medical works. 
Kanada takes a similar course. He seems to ask 
himself: why after all are the orthodox law-givers so 
determined to defend the supreme authority of the 
Vedas? Is it because the Vedas prescribe gifts for the 
priests and other similar injunctions ? These he con- 
cedes to, in fact with great gusto. Like Gautama, 
however, hecarefully avoids the philosophical portions 
of the Vedas. That is how the Nydya-satra and the 
Vaisesika-sitra come down to us and this is perhaps 
how both Gautama and Kanada manage to evade the 
censorship of the law-givers. And the modern students 
of Indian materialism may as well be thankful to 
Gautama and Kanada for the tactics they evolve. 
This has helped after all an important trend of Indian 
rationalism and materialism to survive for us in the 
way in which no Lokayata text could survive. 
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Materialism and Empirio-criticism remains a philosophical master- — 
piece. Forcontinuation of Lenin’s argument with reference to 
the development of science after Lenin, see Bernal’s Science in 
History. 

30 Nagarjuna considers this theme to be absolutely essential 
for his philosophical idealism. Among the six main works attri- 
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buted to him by an eminent authority on Mahayana Buddhism, 
one is called Vyavahara-siddhi, i.e. ‘ proofs for a valid explanation 
of practical activities consistently with Sinyavada’. See Bu-ston 
i, 5Of. Translation by E.E. Obermiller. 


31 The differentiation between the standpoints of philosophi- 
cal truth and of practical life is indeed typical of idealism. Cf. 
Lenin, Materialism and Empirio-criticism, p. 141: “‘ That is the 
fundamental defect of idealism: it asks and answers the question 
of objectivity and subjectivity, of the reality and unreality of the 
world, only from the standpoint of theory’. (Feuerbach). Feuer- 
bach makes the sumtotal of human practice the basis of the theory 
of knowledge. He says that the idealists of course also recognise 
the reality of the 7 and the Thou in practical life. For the idealist 
‘this point of view is valid only for practical life and not for 
speculation. But a speculation which contradicts life, which makes 
the standpoint of death, of a soul separated from the body, the 
standpoint of truth, is a dead and false speculation.’ Before we 
perceive, we breathe; we cannot exist without air, food and drink.” 

32 Kumiarila, Slokavartika, Niralambana-vada, verses 6-10. 
The Naaya-Vaisesikas, however, go.astep further and want to 
make practice itself the criterion of truth. This is one of the 
most remarkable positions developed in ancient Indian philosophy. 


T have tried to discuss itin my What is Living and What is Dead 


in Indian Philosophy, pp. 361 ff. 
33 Samkara on Brahma-sitra ii. 2.21. 


34 Cf. Th. Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana 
p. 38: ‘‘Samkara accuses them (Madhyamikas) of disregarding 
all logic and refuses to enter into a controversy with them. The 
position of Samkara is interesting, because, at heart, he is in full 
agreement with the Madhyamikas, at least in the main lines, since 
both maintain the reality of the One-without-a- second, and the 
mirage of the manifold. But Samkara, asan ardent hater of 
Buddhism, could never confess that. He therefore treats the 
Madhyamikas with great contempt----on the charge that the 
Madhyamika denies the possibility of congnising the absolute by 
logical methods (pramdana-s). This opinion, as is well-known, 
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Samkara himself shares. He does not accept the authority of Logic — 
as a means of cognising the absolute, but he deems it a privilege 
of the Vedantin to fare without logic, since he has revelation to fall 
back upon. From all his opponents he requires strict logical 
methods.” Two points are in need of being clarified in this context 
of idealism and logic. First, how could the later Vijfianavadins like 
Dignaga and Dharmakirti,-with full commitment to the theory of 
ideas and ideas alone being real—be so serious about logic? I have 
tried to discuss this question else where ( What is Living and What is - 
Dead in Indian Philosophy, pp. 56 ff): Dignaga seems to take 
interest in logic not from the standpoint of ultimate truth but 
from that of the pragmatic truth of everyday life, while Dharma- 
kirti’s extreme seriousness about logic seems to go flatly against 
his commitment to extreme idealism. Secondly, the logic of the 
Neo-Vedantists like Dharmaraja-addharindra (Vedanta-paribhasa)- 
on the basis of which D. M. Dutta writes the book Six Ways of 
Knowing-is not based onthe standpoint of ultimate truth as under- 
stood in Advaita Vedanta. The later representatives of thts philo- 
sophy develop their convenient slogan vyavahare bhattai.e. ‘we 
accept the standpoint of Bhatta Mimamsa in so far as the standpoint 
of practical life is concerned’—and on the basis of this hope 
to have their system of neo-logic. However, for the real attitude 
to logic of the Advaita philosophers, one has to depend on the 
works of Sriharsa (Khandana-khanda-khaddya) and his commenta- 
tors rather than on the spurious work called Veddnta- paribhdasa. 


35 Samkara adhydsa-bhasya (Introduction to his commentary 
on the Brahma-sitra). 


36 Th. Stcharbetsky, Buddhist Logic, Vol. I, p. 52. 


37 Br. Up. ii.9.63; iv.2.24. This is strongly reminiscent of the 
oft-quoted couplet of Nagarjuna: “It is not destroyed, not produced, 
not dissolved, not eternal, not one, not many, not inwardly moving, - 
moving not outwardly moving.’ (Madhyamaka-karika). 

38 Br. Up. 11.4.14. 

39 Ch. Up. viii. 3.2. 

40 Br. Up. iv. 3.7. 

41 Br. Up. iv. 3. 10. 
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? nas 
42 See my What is Living and What is Dedftyin’ Indian me 


Philosophy, pp. 341 ff. 
43: Ib. 309 ff. ( ) 
44 Br. Up. iv. 3.20. AS: 
Wy &, 
45 Br. Up. iv. 3.21-22. Vengase j 
46 Ib. iv. 3.32-33. atl 
47 Ib. iv. 4.2-6. Basically the same tendency leads Plato to 
view the desire for death as the true mark of the philosophical 
temper. Cf. Phaedo 66 (Tr. Cary, Everyman’s Library): “ As long 
as we are encumbered with the body, and our soul is contaminated 
with such an evil, we can never fully attain to what we desire ; and 
this, we say, is truth. For the body subjects us to innumerable 
hindrances on account of its necessary support....and it fills us 
with longings, desires, fears, all kinds of fancies, and a multitude 
of absurdities, so that, as it is said in real truth, by reason of the 
body it is never possible for us to make any advances in wisdom... 
It has then in reality been demonstrated that if we are ever to 
know anything purely, we must be separated from the body, and 
contemplate the things themselves by mere soul. And then, as it 
seems, we shall obtain that which we desire, and which we profess 
ourselves to be lovers of—namely wisdom—when we are dead, as 
reason shows, but not while we arealive. For if it is not possible 
to know anything purely in conjunction with the body, one of 
these things must follow: either that we can never acquire 
knowledge, or only after we are dead, for then the soul will subsist 
apart by itself, separate from the body, but not before.” 


( Negtiouod ) 


PV 


48 Yogacara simply means one who practises yoga in the 
sense of contemplation. The most extensive work on yoga in 
this sense of the deliberate withdrawal of consciousness from 
everything in the external world to the purely internal is Asanga’s 
Yogacarabhumi. But this ideal of extreme introversion as the 
method of attaining highest wisdom is already formulated in the 
Upanisads. In the Chandogya Upanisad we come across the most 
remarkable formulation of this ideal as: @tmaratih atmakrda 
Gtmamithuna a@tmananda (vii. 25.2)—‘ the libido fixed on the self, 
sporting with the self, copulating with the self, seeking delight in 
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the self.” This could as well be an excellent description of some 
well-known pathological condition the psychiatrists speak about- 


49 Kumirila, Slokavartika, Niralambana—vada, verses 93 ff. 


50 I have elsewhere made some calculation of the material 
wealth received by Yajiiavalkya as gifts from the king. In three 
successive legends of the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, he gets ten 
thousand pada-s of gold and ten thousand cows. But this is only 
elementary arithmetic, and lest we are misled by it, the Upanisad 
tells us also of the gifts of bulls as big as elephants. The cows 
accumulated by the priest-philosopher also multiply. We have in 
the Chandogya Upanisad iv. 4.5-iv. 5.1 a rough calculation of the 
rate of this multiplication: Satyakama Jabala. goes out with 400 
lean cows of the preceptor Haridrumata Gautama and returns 
sometime later when the number reaches 1000. If this rate of 
increase satisfies the Upanisadic calculation in one case, there is 
no reason that it should not be applicable to another. The 10,000 
cows received by Yajiiavalkya only according to the three legends 
of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad are soon supposed to multiply to 
25,000 ; it does not take much time again for the 25,000 to multi- 
ply into 62,500 — andso on. (What is Living etc. pp. 128 ff.) 

51 I have elsewhere tried to argue this point in some detail: - 
Lokayata, pp. 667 ff : What is Living etc., pp..109 ff. 

32) F Cbol41l. 

53 Ch. Up. v. 10.8 

54 Yajnavalkya-smrti iii. 191. 

55 Baudhayana--dharma-stira 1. 5.101. 

56 Manu x. 83-4. 

57 Medhatithi on Manu x, 115. 

58 Manu x. 116-7. 

59 P. V. Kane, History of Dharmas astra, Vo\ Il, p. 100. 

60 I have elsewhere tried to argue thisin greater detail: - 
Lokdayata, pp- 527 ff and What is Living etc., pp. 139 ff. | 

61 A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Strassburg 1897, p. 116. 

62 Nighantu il. 1 & i. 9. 

63 G. Vlastos quoted by B. Farrington in Philosophy for the 
Future, New York 1949, p. 4. 
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64 B. Farrington in Philosophy for the Future, p. 5. 
65 B. Farrington, Greek Science, London 1949, i., pp. 105-6. 
66 Br. ‘Up. 11.1. 2 
67 Kaus. Up. iv. 
68 Ib. iv. 4. 
69 B. Farrington, Greek Science, i, p. 142. | 
70 G. Thomson, Aeschylus and Athens, London 1946, p. 368. 
71 Kaus. Up. iv. 20. 
f29Ce Upey 3. 
Poe Bre Up. Nid, 
74 Kaus. Up. i. 
75 A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and 
Upanisads, HOS 1914, p. 495. 

76 I have elsewhere discussed this point: What is Living etc., 
pp. 159 ff. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES (LECTURE II : MATERIALISM) 


1 The most disastrous consequence of such a contemptuous 
view of the Lokayata view is the general lack of awareness of the 
modern scholars of the tremendous contribution of the Lokayatas 
towards a scientific understanding of the problem of origin of 
consciousness from matter—a point which I have tried to argue 
inmy What is Living and What is Dead in Indian Philosophy, 
New Delhi 1976, pp. 421ff. 

2 W. Ruben, Studies in Ancient Indian Thought, Calcutta 
1966, pp. 77-90. 

3 Among the major Indian philosophers trying to refute 
bhiita-caitanya-vada or dehatma-vadda, mention may be made 
specially Santaraksita and Kamalagila, Samkara and Vacaspati 
Misra, Jayanta Bhatta and Udayana, Haribhadra and Gunaratna, 
etc. Interestingly, Taranatha—the Tibetan historian of Indian 
Buddhism—tells us the story of how the Buddhist logician 
Candragomin, failing to refute the Lokayata position on logical 
grounds, had himself to die and to be reborn with the same body- 
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marks, and thereby to prove the existence of the soul! See 
Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India, Simia 1970, pp. 199 f. 

4 What is Living etc., pp. 436ff. 

5 Nyayamanjari, ii. 13. 

6 For the futility of trying to interpret Uddalaka’s view in 
tune with Upanisadic idealism, see my What is Living etc., pp. 
476 ff. | 

7 H. Jacobi, A Contribution towards the early history of 
Indian Philosophy, in ‘‘ Indian Antiquary ” 1918, pp. 101 ff. 

8 Arthagastra i. 2.1-1.2. 12. 

9 Panini v. 1.109. 

10 Nydya-sitra i. 1.5. j 

11 Ksirasvami on Amarakosa, e.g., defines anviksiki;as the 
re-examination of what is already examined by perception and 
scriptures. Vatsyayana, while interpreting the Nydya-sutra, tries 
to add a similar bias to the understanding of anumana. 

12 Amarakosa, svarga-varga. 

13 Jacobi, op.cit., p. 106. 

14 Bithler in SBE Vol. xxv, pp. (intro) xXvili-xxil! and 
XXXI-XXXIX. = 

15 P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol. i., p. 81. | 

16 R. P. Kangle in his English translation of the Arthasastra, 
Bombay 1963, p. 6n, argues that the Manavas of the text are 
unconnected with the Manusmrti, inasmuch as in the latter (Manu 
vii. 43) are recommended all the four vidya-s and not merely 
three. But this seems to be a misunderstanding of Manu vii. 43, | 
where logic or Gnviksiki is allowed only in the sense of being 
subservient to adhyatmavidya and therefore to trayi —a point 
which the commentator Medhatithi clarifies. Like the redactor 
of the Mahabharata (Santi 187.47), Manu declares his categorical 
condemnation of unrestricted logic — see Manu ti. 11; tv. 30; ete. 

17 Kuppuswami Sastri, A Primer of Indian Logic, Madras — 
1951, p. XVil. 

18 Vatsyayana, in his commentary on Ny@ya-sitra i. 1.1 
quotes this enthusiastically. 

19 For the political function of superstition, see my What is 
Living etc., p. 178ff. 
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20 ArthasGstra i. 4.3. 

21 R. Garbe in ERE xii. 831-2. 

22 S.N. Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. i, 
pp. 228-9. 

23 Nyaya-sitra i. 1.29. 

24 See D. Chattopadhyaya and M. Gangopadhyaya, Nyaya 
Philosophy, Calcutta 1967/68, Vol. i., pp. 103ff. 

25 Kuppuswami Sastri, op.cit, pp. iv—Xxvi. 

26 Jacobi notes of course that the theses of the Yoga, 
referred to by Vatsyayana on Nydya-sitra i. 1.29, do not agree 
with our knowledge of the Yoga system of Patafijali. From this, 
however, he only concludes: ‘‘ We cannot assert that Samkhya 
and Yoga of Kautilya’s time are identical in the details of their 
teachings with those systems as these are known to _ us in the 
Samkhya-karika and the Yoga-sitra’’. But it is inconceivable 
that Patafijali’s Yoga could ever subscribe to asat-karya-vada, 
which is characteristic of the Nyaya—Vaisesika. 

27 Samkhya-sitra i. 92-4 31.95 3 v. 2-12; v. 46; v. 126-67 ; 
vi. 64-5. 

28 Lokayata, pp. 359-458. 

29 Nydya-sutra iv. 1. 19. 

30 Brahma-sitra 11, 1. 34ff & ii. 3. 41ff and commentaries 
thereon. 

31 ~NyGya-stitra iv. 1. 21. 

32 Samkhya-sitra v. 2-5. 

33 Nydya-sttra ii. 1. 57-68. 

34 Satkari Mukherji in Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. iti, 
pp. 110-11. 

35 This is reminiscent of what Engels says : “‘ God is nowhere 
treated worse than by the natural scientists who believe in Him. 
Materialists simply explain the facts, without making use of such 
phrases, they do this first when importunate pious believers try to 
force God upon them, and then they answer curtly, either like 
Laplace: Sire, je n’avais pas, etc., of more rudely in the manner 
of the Dutch merchants who, when German commercial travellers 
press their shoddy goods on them, are accustomed to turn them 
away with the words : [k kan die zaken niet gebruiken (‘1 have no 
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use for the things’), and that is the end of the matter. But what 
God has had to suffer at the hands of his defenders ! In the history 
of modern natural science, God is treated by his defenders as 
Frederick William III was treated by his generals and officials in 
the Jena campaign. One division of the army after another lays | 
down its arms, one fortress after another capitulates before the 
march of science, until at last the whole infinite realm of nature is 
conquered by science, and there is no place left in it for the 
Creator. Newton still allowed Him the ‘first impulse ’ but forbade» 
Him any further interference of the solar system altogether, with 
all canonical honours it is true, but none the less categorically for 
all that, and he only allows Himacreative act as regards the 
primordial nebula. And soin allspheres. In biology, His last 
great Don Quixote, Agassiz, even ascribes positive nonsense to 
Him: He is supposed to have created not only the actual animals 
but also abstract animals, the fish as such! And finally Tyndall 
totally forbids Him any entry into nature and relegates Him to 
the world of emotional processes, only admitting Him because, 
after all, there must be somebody who knows more about all these 
things (nature) than John Tyndall! What a distance from the old 
God—the creator of heaven and earth, the maintainer of. all 
things—without whom nota hair can fall from the head,”— 
Dialectics of Nature, Moscow 1964, pp. 203-4. | 

36 For the extant literature on svabhdva-vada, see Gopinath 
Kaviraj in Sarasvati Bhawan Series, Vol. ii, pp. 93ff. 

37 Vaisesika-stitra v. 1.15 & v.2.7. Inv. 2.13 & iv. 2.7, the 
upward motion of fire, the side motion of air and the combining 
movement of atoms are said tobe dueto adrsta. Has such a 
conception of the adysta in its original form any resemblance to 
the conception of necessity of the ancient Greek atomists? 

38 Lokayata, pp. 393ff. Cf Nilakantha on Mahabharata 
(Santi. 231.53): svabhava iti parinamavadinam samkhyanam ... 
See also Gopinatha Kaviraja, op. cit., p. 100 n: “While denying 
the effectuating power of a nimittakarana and conceiving matter 
as moved into action of its own nature (parindma svabhava), the 
Samkhya, too, approaches the position of the svabhavavadin.” — 

39 There is no consistency, in other words, between the 
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upakrama and upasamhara of the treatise-—an evidence of the 


40 Nyaya-sitra i. 1.1. 
41 Ib. 
42 On Brahma-siitra ii. 1.1. 
43 Nydya-sttra il. 1.68. 


GLOSSARY 


Advaita Vedanta, a school of philosophy based on the Upa- 
nisads and championed by the famous Samkara, viewing pure 
consciousness as the only reality. 

Arthasastra, an early treatise on statecraft attributed to Kautilya, 
the brain behind the Maurya empire. 

Asanga, c. 450 AD, the first great exponent of Yogacara school 
of idealism of the Mahayana Buddhists. 

Baudhayana, an early law-giver of c. BC 350. 

Bhatta Mimamsa, the school of Mimamsa philosophy founded 
by Kumarila Bhatta. 

Brahma-sitra or the Veddnta-sitra, the first systematic presenta- 
tion of the philosophy of the Upanisads. The text is attributed 
to Badarayana and is usually placed some centuries before 
the Christian era. | 

Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, who died at about the age 
of eighty in BC 483. 

Carvaka, also known as Lokayata the traditional name of the 
most uncompromising school of materialism. 

Citsukha, c. 1220 AD, a follower of Advaita Vedanta famous for 
his destructive criticism of logic. | 

Dharmakirti, c. 700 AD, the greatest Buddhist logician after 
Dignaga, though an extreme idealist’ (Viifianavadin) in 
ontology. 7 

Dignaiga, c.500 AD, the founder of the neo-logic of the Bud- 
dhists. = 

Gaudapada, c. 800 AD, supposed to be the teacher’s teacher of 
Samkara. 

Gautama or Gotama, the traditionally arseptee name of the 
author of the Ny@ya-siatra. 

Gunaratna, c. 1500 AD,a Jaina author best known for his 
commentary on the compendium of Indian philosophy called — 
Saddargana-samuccaya written by Haribhadra of c 800 A.D. 

Hinayana, literally ‘the lower path’ -— an abusive name for the 
earlier Buddhists invented by the later Buddhists, who wanted 
to ennoble themselves as the followers of the Mahayana 
or ‘ the great path ’. 
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Jaimini, the supposed author of the Mimamsd-sitra, the date 
__ of which could be one or two centuries before Christ. 
Jayanta Bhatta, c.900 AD, the author of the Nydyamafjari, 
one of the greatest works on the Nyaya—VaiSesika philosophy. 
_ Kamalasila, a famous Buddhist philosopher of c. 800 AD,who 
commented upon Santaraksita’s Tattvasamgraha. 

Kanada, the supposed founder of the Vaisgesika philosophy, to 
whom is attributed the Vaisesika-siitra. The work is usually 
dated c. 200 AD. 

Kapila, the supposed founder of the Samkhya system, known in 
Indian tradition as @dividvan or ‘ first philosopher ’. 

Kautilya, c. BC 400, the supposed author of the Arthasdstra. 

Khandana-khanda-khadya by Sriharsa of c. 1150 AD, the greatest 
work onthe demolition of logic on behalf of the Advaita 
Vedanta philosophy. 

Kulluka Bhatta, c. 1150 AD. a commentator of Manusmrti, the 
most famous lawbook. 

Kumarila, c. 800 AD,a great logician and the founder of the 
Bhatta school of the Mimamsa philosophy. His most 
outstanding philosophical work is Sloka-vartika. 

Lalitavistara, a semi-miraculous biography of the Buddha inspired 
by the Mahayana ideal. 

Lankavatara-sitra, one of the most important Mahayana-sitra-s, 
containing the rudiments of the Yogacara or Vijfianavada 
philosophy. 

Lokayata, see Carvaka. 

Madhava, an Advaita Vedantist of the 14th century AD, best 
known for his compendium of Indian philosophy called the 
Sarva-darsana-samgraha. 

Madhya, c. 1300 AD, founder of the dualistic school of Vedanta 

and a very strong critic of Samkara. 


Madhyamaka, the most influential school of later (Mahayana) 
Buddhist philosophy founded by Nagarjuna, viewing reality 
as Stinya or ‘the void’. Hence, the philosophy is also called 
Sinyavada. A follower of this school is called Madhymika. 

Mahayana, literally ‘the great path’—the name invented by the 
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later Buddhists to ennoble their own stand, as contrasted with 
that of the orthodox followers of the Buddha, the Hinayeua 
so-called. 4 

Manu, the supposed xattion of the Manusmrti, the most authorital 
tive work on Indian law, which probably takes its present 
form before 200 AD. 

Maya-vada, illusionism, the philosophical doctrine of Advaita 
Vedanta, wanting to view the material world as some kind 
of a phantom fabricated by mortal ‘ignorance’ or avidya. 

Nagarjuna, c. 200 AD, the founder of the Madhyamaka school 
of the later Buddhists (Mahayanists). 

Nighantu, the earliest glossary of Vedic words. 

Nyaya, one of the major systems of Indian philosophy, interested 
mainly in logic and epistemology. 

Nyayakusumaiijali, by Udayana, devoted mainly to prove the 
existence of God from the standpoint of the Nyaya- 
VaiSesikas. 

Nydayamanjari by Jayanta Bhatta, a very important. work on the 
Nyaya-Vaigesika. 

Nyaya-sitra, the source-book of Nyaya, attributed to Gotama o1 
Gautama, also known as Aksapada. The work in its presen 
form is usually placed in lst-2nd century AD. 

Nyaya-Vaigesika, the joint name of Nyaya and Vaigesika in the 
form of their eventual amalgamation. It is perhaps bes! 
described as Indian logic and atomism. | 

Patafyjali, to whom is attributed the Yoga-sitra. | | 

Prajriapadramita-sitra, the most important Mahayana-sitra saic 
to be discovered by Nagarjuna from the nether world of the 
Nagas. 3 

Ramanuja, c. llth century AD, the .most important of th 
theistic interpreters of the Upanisadic philosophy eee 
opposed to Samkara. 

Reveda, the earliest and most important compilation of the 
Vedic literature—a vast collection of ancient songs, charm: 
etc. 

Samkara, c. 788-820 AD, the most important representative o 
the Advaita Vedanta. 
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_ Samkhya, one of the earliest systems of Indian philosophy, the 
origin of which goes back toa hoary antiquity. But the 
philosophy eventually suffers the fate of being recast into 

4 the mould of Vedanta. 

: Samkhya-karika, the earliest extant work on the Samkhy. 

philosophy attributed to ISvarakrsna of c. 450 AD—a work 

in which the philosophy is already substantially modified 
into Vedantic lines. 

Samkhya-sitra, a very late medieval work on Samkbya imitating 

the aphoristic style in order to be passed as authentic. 

Santaraksita, c. 8th century AD, a very important later Buddhist 

philosopher who wrote the Tattva-samgraha. 

Sartraka-bhasya, Samkara’s commentary on the Brahma-sitra 

Sayana, c. 14th century AD, the greatest of the orthodox com- 

mentators of the Vedas. | 

Slokavartika, a profoundly important philosophical work of 

Kumarila Bhatta. 

Sriharsa, c. 1150 AD, a representative of the Advaita Vedanta, 
whose Khandana-khanda-khadya contains abstruse polemics 
against the validity of experience“and reason. 

Sinyavada, the philosophical doctrine of the Madhyamikas, 
viewing the material world as a foolish phantom of perverse 
imagination. 

Udayana, c. 10th century AD, the last of the great repre- 
sentatives of the Nyaya-Vaigesika, who chooses to adda 
very strong theistic bias to the philosophy. 

Upanisad, aclassof literature representing the latest portions of 
the Vedas, and hence also called Vedanta or Veda-end. The 
principal Upanisads are pre-Buddha. 

Vacaspati Miéra, c. 9th century AD, avery important exponent 
of practically all the systems of the Brahminical philosophies. 

VaiSesika, one of the main systems of Indian philosophy 

interested mainly in questions of the basic categories for 

understanding the empirical world and also in atomism. 

The philosophy is amalgamated to Nyaya. 
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Vaisesika-satra, the extant source-book of the Vaigesika philosophy 
attributed to Kanada. 

Vasubandhu, c. Sth century AD, a great exponent of Yogacara 
or Vijhanavada. : 

Vatsyayana, c. 4th-Sth century AD, the famous commentator o} 
the Ny@ya-sutra, not to be confused with the author of the 
Kamasitra or the source-book of Indian erotics, who alsc 
bears the name Vatsyayana. : 

Vedas, a vast body of ancient literature considered most sacred 
by the orthodox Hindus. 

Vedanta, literally Veda-end, by which is meant the Upanisads 
Eventually also the name of various philosophies takings 
stand on the authority of the Upanisads. One of these 
philosophies is Advaita Vedanta. 

Vedanta-sutra, same as Brahma-sitra. 


Vijfiana Bhiksu, c. 16th century AD, a later theist philosophe: 
claiming affiliation to Samkhya. 

Vijflana-vada, the doctrine of ideas and ideas alone are real. 
The philosophical position of the Yogacaras, an important 
offshoot of Mahayana Buddhism. | 


Yoga, certain ancient practices supposed to be conducive tc 
supernatural poser. Among the Buddhist Yogacaras, under- 
stood as the technique of meditation and trance. 

Yoga-sitra, a work attributed to Patafyjali, in which the ancien 
Yoga practices are somehow connected with a theistic 
version of Samkhya philosophy. 

Yajfiavalkya, an important philosopher of the Upanisads 
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